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THE ROYAL ARMS: A SUGGESTED 
CHANGE. 


I HAVE recently noted in the press a sug- 
gestion that the fact of His Majesty having 
now discarded the evidence of his largely 
Germanic ancestry by taking the family 
name of Windsor—the House of Windsor— 
a most happy inspiration from an entirely 
English souree—might be made the occasion 
. of an alteration in the royal arms, so as to 

afford greater recognition of the claim of 
our ‘‘ Overseas Dominions”’ to a share in 
our national insignia. In other words, as 


ing Post of July 21, “‘ for the three lions of 
England which are repeated in the fourth 
quarter of the shield there might be sub- 
stituted a double-headed lion passant 
guardant—the heads severally crowned— 
one for India, and one for the Overseas 
Dominions.” 

I may point out that this suggestion of 
a change in the royal arms is not a new one, 
and has already been made by a very well- 
known writer on heraldry, the late Rev. 
Charles Boutell, M.A., who suggested 
(‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popular,’ 1864, 
p. 300) that a ship, “as the cognizance of 
the British Colonial Empire,” should take 
the place of the repeated lions. This sug- 
gestion, though coming from a high au- 
thority, does not seem to have been accept- 
able to the powers that be, and I think it 
is not difficult, perhaps, to see why. 

As Mr. Begg truly says, “The royal 
arms of Great Britain have always repre- 
sented, more or less closely, the historical 
changes of the kingdom.’ The last of 
these changes was on the advent of our late 
most gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
who, strongly German as she showed herself 
to be, removed from the royal arms the 
insignia of the House of Hanover, which 
her predecessors of that line had brought 
into the national arms; and from that 
time they have remained as they are now: 
1 and 4, England ; 2, Scotland ; 3, Ireland. 

Presumably, at that time, when the 
fourth quarter went, so to speak, a-begging, 
neither India nor what we now call the 
““Colonies’’ were considered of sufficient 
political importance to be represented ; and 
so the first quarter—that of England— 
was repeated, according to correet heraldic 
usage. As they became an _ ever-growing 
and more important part of the British 
Empire, Boutell realized that fact, and 
suggested the alteration.as above stated. 
But he did not then, I take it, propose to 
include India, and, I venture to think, 
rightly ; for India is not a homogeneous 
whole to be represented by one cognizance. 
Besides, would it be acceptable to the loyal 
and feudatory princes, who are allowed 
practical sovereignty in their particular 
districts, and who might regard any such 
emblem as a symbol of conquest in its 
fullest sense ? 

With regard to the inclusion of the 
“Colonies”’ in a distinctive and separate 
quarter in our royal coat of arms, would it 
even be acceptable to them? Is not each 
member of them—Englishman, Scotsman, 


Mr. F. Faithfull Begg puts it in The Morn- 


or Irishman—entitled to look upon the 
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royal arms as they now stand as sufficiently 
representative of his own status in all that 
heraldry stands for? I am sure, if I were 
a real colonist—instead of having spent 
many years of thy life as a legal official in 
the Colonial service—I would decline to ask 
for any such badge of modern kinship as 
that suggested by Mr. Boutell or Mr. Begg. 
Our national insignia—whether English, 
Scottish, or Irvish—are of ancient and _his- 
torical significance; and any alteration on 
the lines indicated seems to me too much 
like an advertisement for the Heralds’ 
College. 

Further, the suggestion of a ‘‘ double- 
headed lion passant guardant ”’ (any double- 
headed charge, whether of lions or eagles, 
inclines too pointedly towards Continental 
regal armory) seems somewhat incongruous 
for India; whilst the lion in that form— 
emblematic solely of England—may . not 
be acceptable to those very numerous 
colonists who are of Scottish, Irish, or even 
of Welsh descent. 

If any change is to be made in our national 
arms, why should not “ gallant little Wales ”’ 
—who, I think, has now earned her right 
to it—-be taken into full partnership, if the 
fact of her being only a Principality does 
not disqualify her for such an advance- 
ment ? 

Some time ago I advocated (9 S. viii. 380) 
the establishment of a regiment of Welsh 
juards to mark the cecasion of his late 
Majesty Edward VII. having exchanged 
the Principality of Wales for the sovereignty 
of these realms. That, I am happy to say, 
has recently become an accomplished fact, 
and I surmise that the present Welsh Prime 
Minister was not altogether unassociated 
with the change. Perhaps Mr. Lloyd George 
may still find time—after the War—to give 
his attention to this more important, but 
no less deserved, honour for his country- 
men. 

Our national races would all then be 
equally represented in the royal arms. 
From these four races practically all our 
colonists (I do not, of course, include British 
subjects merely) are descended, and would 
be entitled by ties of blood—as heraldry 
teaches—to share in one common armorial 
representation of ancestry, each component 
part being of considerable antiquity. 

It might be difficult to make any corre- 
sponding change in our national flag, or 
‘““Union Jack,’ the changes there having 
heen prompted largely by political con- 
siderations, and rendered the more easy by 
the fact that each of the three countries 


possessed a cross of its own—St. George, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick. Wales alone 
would seem to have no such Order, or cross, 
of her patron saint, St. David. 

Difficulty enough has been experienced in 
evolving—and still more in correctly de- 
ciphering—the ‘“‘ Union Jack”’ ; few persons 
can, off-hand, give an accurate drawing of it. 
It is not quite so easy a task as adding a 
fresh star for each new State as it becomes 
a member of the American Union. But 
then ancient heraldry is not so flexible as 
modern heraldry! So let the ‘ Union 
Jack ’”’ remain as it is, shared in, and owned 
by, every member of the British Empire. 
“‘Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur 
in illis.”’ But, at any rate, let us see to it 
that those changes are not unnecessary ones. 

J. S. Upat, F.8.A. 


BARNARD FLOWER, 
THE KING’S GLAZIER. 


THE following notes may be of use to 
students of glass-painting. Some of the 
facts which they disclose have not yet found 
their way into books dealing with that 
branch of craftsmanship, but are important 
facts which ought to be more widely known. 
Barnard Flower is the glazier whose name 
is associated with what remains of the 
original glazing in Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster, and with some of the lights in 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge. Con- 
jecture, in the absence of documentary 
evidence, has sometimes assigned to him 
also portions of the church glass at Fairford 
in Gloucestershire, after scrapping the 
traditional story that this famous glass was 
cargo of a foreign ship captured in war. 
Some. writers have seen in the Fairford 
glass the glory of our native art, others 
only features which betrayed to them its 
alien origin, and one meets with many shades 
of opinion between these extremes. 


1. It has generally been assumed that 
Flower was by birth an Englishman ; but 
he was in fact a foreigner who settled in 
this country. In the letters of denization 
which he received from Henry VIII. on 
May 6, 1514 (‘Letters and Papers temp. 
H. VIII.,’ vol. i.,1862, p. 798), he is described 
as a native of Almaine. By these letters- 
patent the king granted 
“‘dilecto servienti nostro Barnardo Flowre in 
Almania oriundo, quod ipse et heredes sui de 
corpore suo legitime procreati, in hoc regno nostro 
Anglie nati, exnunc et imperpetuum sint indigene 
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et in omnibus tractentur, reputentur et teneantur 
ut veri et fideles ligei nostri infra regnum nostrum 
oriundi,’’ &c.—Patent Roll, 6 H.VIII., pt. 1, m. 14. 
A saving clause at the end of the document 
left Flower liable to pay the customs and 
duties payable by a foreigner upon any goods 
imported or exported by him into or out 
of the country. 

2. At the time when he thus became 
naturalized in England Flower was already 
in the service of the Crown. Henry VII. 
died on April 21, 1509, and the payments 
made on Henry VIII.’s behalf at the follow- 
ing Michaelmas included a sum of 121. 
which ‘‘ Barnard Flowre”’ received as his 
half-year’s wages” (‘L. and P.,’ vol. ii. 
p. 1443). It seems reasonable therefore 
to infer that he was one of Henry VII.’s 
servants whom Henry VIII. retained on his 
accession to the throne. Moreover, Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby appears to have met with 
“an account of Bernard Flower’s,” relating 
to his work for Henry VII. at Westminster 
and Greenwich from 1500 to 1502. See 
‘ Westminster Abbey and the Kings’ Crafts- 
men’ (1906), p. 238. I do not, however, 
find Flower’s name indexed in the printed 
‘Calendars’ to the Patent Rells of 1485- 
1509. In November, 1512, he was paid 
231. lls. 4d. for glazing ‘‘ Our Lady Chapel, 
Walsingham ”’ (‘ L. and P..,’ vol. ii. p. 1458). 

3. For reasons which I will mention 
later Barnard Flower’s death has been 
assigned by more than one writer tenta- 
tively to 1525 or 1526. But he really died 
in 1517, between July 25, the date of his 
will, and Aug. 14, the day on which probate 
of the will was granted at Lambeth (P.C.C., 
32 Holder) to his widow Ede or Edy. See 
Mr. Challenor Smith’s ‘Index of P.C.C. 
Wills, 1383-1558,’ vol. i. (1893). He is 
described in the will, which is in English, as 
‘Barnard Floure, the Kinges glasyer of England, 
dwelling within the precynt of Saint Thomas the 
martir hospitall in the Burgh of Southwerk in the 
county of Surry,” 
and he desired to be buried in the Chapel 
of the Holy Trinity within the church of 
the said Hospital. He bequeathed 2s. tothe 
High Altar of the church, and 3s. 4d. to the 
fraternity of the chapel, and gave two sums 
of 20s. each to the Friars Observants at 
Greenwich and Richmond, in order that 
prayers for his soul might be said at both 
places. The rest of his property was to go 
in equal shares to his wife and his sons 
‘Fraunces” and Lucas. He appointed his 
wife as sole executrix, and requested his 
“brothers-in-lawe’”’ Nicholas Dyrrik and 
-Peter Huskyn to act as overseers of the will. 


4. Upon Flower’s death the office which . 

he had held of the Crown was conferred 
upon Galyon Hone, for ‘“‘ Galyon, the King’s 
glazier,” is mentioned in a document of 
1517 (‘ L. and P.,’ vol. ii. p. 1208, No. 3862). 
Sir William St. John Hope, in his great book 
on ‘ Windsor Castle,’ which was published 
in 1913, called him, at p. 250, “‘ Galyan 
Hoon, a Fleming or Dutchman,” but cited 
no record that proves this craftsman’s 
nationality. The Patent Rolls, however, 
provide us with two. .On Aug. 15, 1532, 
Hone was licensed to keep in his service 
four journeymen or covenant servants, 
besides the two allowed by the statute 
14 & 15 H. VIII., and on Mar. 5, 1534/5, 
he, like Flower before him, received letters 
of denization. In the first of these docu- 
ments the grant is 
‘* dilecto servienti nostro Galieno Hone, vitriario 
nostro, alienigene, nato in partibus hollond’ sub 
obedienciam imperatoris, utenti predicta arte 
sive mistera mechanica vocata a Glasours crafte’’; 
and the second, though it is merely a 
memorandum of the grant, adds the in- 
formation that he was 
‘alias dictus Galienus Hone de Southwerk in 
comitatu Surrie Glasyer.”’ 
See Patent Rolls 24 H. VIII., pt. 1, m. 17, 
and 26 H. VIII., pt. 2, m. 42 (‘ L. and P.,’ 
vol. v. p. 550, and vol. viii. p. 186). We 
know that Hone, like Flower, dwelt within 
the precinct of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
because one of the lesser charges of mis- 
conduct which were brought against the 
Master of the Hospital (Richard Mabot) in 
1536 (‘ L. and P.,’ vol. xi. No. 168) was that 
he had robbed Hone’s garden of about 
60 young bay trees. For Hone’s work at 
Hampton Court Palace see Mr. Ernest Law’s 
‘History’ of the palace, vol. i. (1885), 
pp. 160, 349, 351, 356. 

5. The work of glazing the windows of 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, which 
had been entrusted to Flower, was brought 
by his death in 1517 to a temporary stand- 
still. It was apparently not resumed until 
a contract, dated April 30, 1526, had been 
obtained from Galyon Hone and other 
glaziers with him, and by this contract the 
work had to be done “ after suche maner as 
oon Barnard Flower Glasyer late deceessed 
by indenture stode bounde to doo.” The 
words “late deceessed”’ were the basis of 
the idea to which I have already alluded, 
that Flower died in 1525 or 1526. See 


Willis and Clark’s ‘ Architectural History 

of the University of Cambridge,’ vol. i. 

(1886), pp. 498-500, 615. H. C. 
Winchester College. 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12 8. ii. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 204, 243, 282, 324, 364, 402, 443, 482, 524; 
iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408.) 


THE second Marine Regiment (45th Foot), raised on Nov. 18, 1739, had green facings 
to its uniform dress. It was ‘“‘ broke’’ on Nov. 9, 1748, the officers being placed on half- 


pay. 

The officers whose names appear in the Army List of 1755 (p. 88) as having belonged 
to this regiment number only three—Gibson, Eagan, and Foy. 

Col. Robinson was succeeded on June 14, 1741, by Col. Robert Frazer, whose first 
commission was dated Oct. 24, 1708. 


Colonel .. William Robinson... 18 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 1707. 
Lieutenant Colonel Francis Thompson (1) -. 25 ditto Ensign, 13 May 1719. 


Major Benjamin Gregg 8 Dec. 1739 Ensign, 24 Mar. 1704-5. (2) 
{Leonard Gwyn (3)... -- 18 Nov. 1739 From Half Pay. 


Francis Noiray os -- 23 ditto From Half Pay. 
John Austin .. ... -- 26 ditto From Half Pay. 
Captains .. John Gascoign e -- 28 ditto Ensign, 715 
Boteler Hutchinson .. sis 2 Dec. 1739 Ensign, 9 May 17238. (4) 
Robert Ellison en a 5 ditto Ensign, 9 Mar. 1731-2. 
\George Gibson.. oe wae 8 ditto Ensign, 23 Aug. 1722. 
Captain Lieutenant William Ouchterlony -- 18 Nov. 1739 From Half Pay. 
‘William Beaufort (5) .. -. 18 ditto. 
Lancelot Dawes Le -. 25 ditto From Half Pay. 
Richard Eagan (6)... -- 28 ditto From Half Pay. 
Robert Foy (7) oe ss 30 ditto — 14 Mar. 1733-4, 
Daniel Virasel (8) 2 Dec. 1739 nsign, 23 Aug. 1735. 
William Lockart Ensign, 11 Aug. 1737. 
William Jenkins Ses ie 6 ditto Ensign, 17 July 1739. 
Thomas Apperley = 8 ditto. 
Francis Bridgeman . 10 ditto. 
\Sir Patrick Murray (9) -- 12 ditto. —_— 
/John Lade vs Nov. 2769. 
John Marriot .. .. 24 ditto. 
George Peachell 25 ditto. 
Peter Saltmarsh (10) . 26 ditto. 
James Molesworth (11) «- 27 ditto. —— 
Francis Ogilbie (12) .. -. 28 ditto. —— 
| James Robertson (13).. 29 ditto. 
Alexander Dunlop (14) 30 ditto. 
Adam Drummond ae ais 1 Dec. 1739. 
Second Lieutenants’ Fox Hickman .. 26 Jan. 1739-40. —— 
; Samuel Munro.. 27 ditto. 
James Dunbarr 28 ditto. 
William Fielding 29 ditto. 
Peter Bruce... 30 ditto. 
Robert Ewer .. .. 31 ditto. ma 
William Blackett (15) Feb. 1739-40. 
David Patton (16) 58 ditto. — 


1 

4 

Thomas Moyle (17) .. -- ditto. 
‘ Maysmore Morris ve 4 ditto. 


(1) Killed at Carthagena, South America, 1741. (9) Possibly of Ochtertyre, co. Perth, 4th 
(2) In Godfrey’s Regiment (16th Foot). Cap- | Baronet. 

tain in the Royal Irish Regiment, April 4, 1712. (10) First Lieutenant, May 10, 1741. 

Half-pay, 1713. (11) First Lieutenant, Dec. 22, 1740. 


(3) Captain in Montague’s Regiment (11th (12) Ogilvie. First Lieutenant, ‘March 24, 
Foot), Feb. 8, 1722. Died 1747. 174 


(4) In Cotton’s Regiment (13th Foot). (13) First Lieutenant, April 9, 1741. 
(5) Captain, March 24, 1741. (14) First Lieutenant, Dec. 20, 1740. 
(6) Captain, May 10, 1741. (15) First Lieutenant, May 11, 1741. 
(7) Captain, April 9, 1741. (16) First Lieutenant, May 12, 1741. 


(8) Captain-Lieutenant, April 9, 1741. (17) First Lieutenant, May 15, 1741. a 
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The following additional names of officers are given on the interleaf, in MS. :— 


Rank. Name. 

. Francis Leighton 
Lieut.-Colonels Campbell 
Major John Lee 

Henry Rufane.. 
Captains . Sir Robert Abercrombie 


Purcel Kemp 
William Murray 
William Wade (1) 
Thomas Bennett (1) 
- Henry Thresall 
Simeon Corbet 
\J. Swords 
C. Ramsay 
John Barnes 
William Graham 
William Piers .. 
J. Doyley 
William Craigie 
William Ayre (1) 
John Cliff ee 
Archibald Scott 


(1) In Army List of 


Second Lieutenants 


Ensigns .. 


17 
J. 


Date of first 
commission. 
28 Nov. 1705. 


Date of commission. 
24 April 1741 


No date. 

15 May 1741 3 April 1719. 
1 May 1741 17 Nov. 1732. 
24 June 1741. 

12 Oct. 1741 9 Dec. 1739. 
3 July 1742 25 Jan. 1730. 
14 Jan. 1742. 

24 May 1742 24 Mar. 1741. 


5 July 1742. 
21 Jan. 1741. 
22 April 1741 


11 May 1741. 
15 May 1741. 
16 May 1741. 
5 July 1742. 
July 1742. 
14 July 1742. 
21 July 1742. 
7 Sept. 1742. 
21 Oct. 1742. 


TT 


~~ 


55, on half-pay. 


H. Lestre, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD EDWARDS, 1669-79. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244, 262, 293, 323, 349, 377, 409.) 


Letter LXIV. 
Ralph Harwar to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3483.) 


{Ralph Harwar was ‘shipt Chirurgion in the 
Dilligence at 50s. per month” on Feb. 8, 1668, 
and thus sailed to India with the Blackamore, 
which took out Richard Edwards and John 
Smith. On his arrival at Balasor, ‘‘ the 
Chyrurgeon ” was ‘“ taken on shore to officiate 
in the factory.” In June and August of 1669 
he is mentioned as siding with the followers of 
Shem Bridges against William Blake and his 
adherents. In 1671, according to a letter of 
Valentine Nurse to the Company, Harwar 
“‘strucke himself out of your service, and 
went a tradeing voyadge up the Coast in a 
small barke, but perceiving he could not thrive 
that way, put in his petition to Mr Clavel etca. 
and was presently Entertained in your Service 
againe,” 7.e., at the end of the year 1672. On 
Dec. 15, 1676, Harwar desired permission to 
return to England, and was allowed to exchange 
posts with Robert Douglas, surgeon of the 
Eagle. 

Harwar probably reached England in the 
summer of 1677, but no further trace has been 
found of him until Jan., 1680, when he made a 
will, styling himself a surgeon of London, 
“bound out with Captain Samuel Chamblett for 
Chormandell and Bay of Bengall.”’ Whether 
he intended to make the voyage as ship’s 
surgeon does not appear, but for some reason 
he changed his plans and did not go to Madras 
in the Sampson with Capt. Chamblet. On 
Feb. &, 1682, he was re-entertained in the 


Company’s service ‘‘ to go Chyrurgeon to the 
Bay of Bengal at the wages of 50s. per mensem, 
and to have his diet at the Company{[s] charge.”’ 
He was permitted to take his wife with him, 
paying the charge for her transportation.” 
The couple probably sailed in the Society, the 
last ship of the season, which was sent direct 
to Bengal. When the Council at Higli heard 
of Harwar’s impending return, they begged 
that ‘‘ another’? might be sent, ‘ hee being 
little skill’d, and of so ill a disposition every 
one is prejudiced against him.’’ Harwar, never- 
theless, took up his appointment, and except 
for a short visit to Madras and Masulipatam in 
1684, he seems to have remained in Bengal 
until his death. He died, or was killed, at 
Hijili, an island in the western channel of the 
Higli, during the “ war with the Mogull” in 
1687. 

In his will he mentions his “‘ father-in-law ” 
(? stepfather) Samuel Harwar and “his wife 
my mother.’ Ralph’s mother must therefore 
have married two men of the name of Harwar. 
An uncle, Ralph Harwar, is also mentioned. 
Administration of the testator’s effects was 
granted to his brother-in-law Thomas Hardwick 
on Oct. 22, 1688. The will of a Samuel Harwar, 
citizen and grocer of London, was proved in 
the P.C.C. on Mar. 10, 1690, but there is nothing 
in the document to show if this man were the 
‘father-in-law ” of Ralph Harwar. A legacy 
in the latter’s will to the poor of Enfield points 
to his having some connexion with that parish. 
See ‘ Marine Records,’ Miscellaneous, vol. xiii. ; 
O0.C. Nos. 3296, 3323, 3344, 3710; ‘ Factory 
Records,’ Miscellaneous, iiia., Masulipatam 
vol. iv., Fort St. George, vol. xxx; ‘ Cour, 
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Minutes,’ vol. xxxii. pp. 190, 193; ‘ Diaries of 
Streynsham Master,’ ed. Temple; _ D. G. 
Crawford, ‘History of the Indian Medical 
Service’; P.C.C. Wills, 136 Exton, 44 Dyke.] 
Huglie the 22th Septembri 1670 
Mr Richard Edwards 
B[eiIng verry desirous to remove if 
possible all impediments that may obstruct 
our future friendship as allsoe to heale the 
Breach that allready is,* I Judge it Con- 
venient to give you this trouble, assuring 
you I am truely sorrie ther should happen 
the [half a line torn away] Especially since 
{half a line torn away] however, if the 
default rest on my part (as I°fear it may) 
I intreat you accept of this acknowledg- 
ment till time shall produce an occasion by 
which I maf[y be] able to make you more 
ample sattisfaction, which hope will not be 
long first ; in the meane time might this be 
soe successfull as to obteine itt’s desird 
Effect, Viz A releasment of all former errors 
and a reconcilliation of all differences and 
A Confirmation of that mutuall love and 
unitie that should be betixt [sic] us it 
would add much to the Content and happi- 
nesse of him that desires to approve him- 
selfe, Sir, 
Your truly loveing Friend and Servant 
R{a]t: HaRwar 
{Endorsed in Richard Edwards’s writing] 
from Doctor Harwar 22d [Septem]ber 


LETTER LXV. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3484.) 

Hugly the 22d September 167[0] 

Mr Richard Edwards 
Dear Friend 

Yours of the 12th and 17th present 
received the 14th and 19th ditto with the 
Bundle you mention, agreeing with the 
enclosed Note; the Same Day Recei[ved 
?the advjice of Silk of Mr Vincjent] ffor 
whiJch [half a line torn away] I Returne you 
many tha{nk]s [? and according to] your 
order I have delivered Mr Nurse his things 
and have received theire produce, which 
together with what for your account have 
placed to your Accompt Current. I have 
Sold 6 of No. 2 for 6 rs. and Shall Indeavour 
to put of the Rest to as grfea]t Advantage 
as may be, and have Given Mr Bfag]nold 
2 of the Same No. who returnes you his 
thanks and ha{ve] laid by two of No. 2 and 3 
till your furth[fer orJder. The Breed I like- 


* The cause of the quarrel between Harwar 
and Edwards does not appear. 


wise received and thank you for y[ojur 
Care in Indeavouring its Disposure, and 
according to your Desire have placed the 
rs. and the Cossetts hire to your account. 

The Measure of your head I Received and 
promise to use My Utmost Endea[vojur 
to procure you a hat [a line torn away] will 
not be to your likeing, the fasshion now as 
I hear Being low Crowns as formerly, but 
very broad Brims which must be very ugly, 
but if you doe not order the Contrary Shall 
procure if I can of the former fasshion for 
you and my Self, having never a whfol]le one 
to my head. 

I ap[provje very well of the way you 
propose of Sending each other’s pacquetts and 
Shall get a letter Ready to goe with yours 
to be left in London and if you Send Downe 
Any thing to bee Sent to the Watermans 
wife Shall Send it in the Ship where Mr 
Bridges Goes, who is bou[n]d [a line and a 
half torn away]. 

Thfe ly}me water goes [wi]th [Mr] March 
which was filled up to Day having no time 
to Burne it* but must Desire you to burne 
it there. 

Those purges I promised to Send Per this 
Conveighancfe] are not Ready, and doe 
intend to order Nilcund not. tfo} provide 
them, Mr Vincent having Some of the Same 
who promises to furnish you with what you 
want, hoping by this time you have found 
good by those things last sent, and punch 
or any other liquofr] you may Drink. 

I have Received of Mr March 400 rs in 
good [half a line torn away] thanks for your 
care in Dis[? peeding] of [half a line torn. 
away] haveing little [? else] at present, 
save with my [? respects] to Mr Peacock to 
Subscribe my Self 
Your Reall and affection{atl]y Loving Friend 

JNO: VICKERS 
{Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
mer]Jehant In Cossumbazar: 


Lerrer LXVI. 
Valentine Nurse to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3485.) 
_ Hughly the 23d September 1670. 
Lovefing] Freind 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Sir, the severall thinges you sent 
downe to mee I have received by the hands: 
of Mr John Vickers, and have according to 


* The lime-water was probably fortified with a 
large percentage of alcohol,and would be set fire 
to in order to burn off the raw spirit, in the same: 
way that brandy was “ burnt’ 
tering it as a medicine. 


before adminis- 
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your order paid unto him 22 rupees with 
many thankes to you. You may if you 
please Commaund mee in any thing you 
want in the place where I am agoeing ;* 
you will finde mee very willing to doe it for 
ou. Mr Bridges goes home this yeare and 
r Clavell Succeeds him. What Civill 
favours or Courtesyes you may know mee 
hereafter capable to doe you, advise mee, 
and bee assured no freind shall bee more 
ready to answer your Expectations and 
desires then 
[your] very] loving Freind and Servant 
Vat. NURSE 


{Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
merchant In Cassumbazar 


Letter LXVII. 


Job Charnock to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3487.) 


Pattana 26 September 167[0] 

Mr Richard Edwards 

Respectd friend, yours 1 have re- 
ceived. I have dispeeded according to 
Mr March his desire one of the Caucedus} 
to advise you that the 3 bills exchange are 
acceptd. You have good Reason to suspect 
the R. 10000 Marchants; few daies since 
they were almost quite broken{t butt by 
their good hap recovered theire smale 
Creditt by meanes of some Patan§$ mar- 
chants here whoe Trustd them afresh butt 
one year, butt tis a slender Creditt and 
much feard. When I have gott the Money, 
Ill advise you by the caufsid]. Pray by all 
meanes have nothing to doe with theire 
factors at Cassambuzar, bonwalledas,|| &c. 
in remittance of Money by exchange, for 
itts feard they will crack{[; here are Mar- 
chants enough to bee gotten besides. I give 
you thankes for your sending my English 
Letters. With wishes for your health &ca. 

Your Loving Friend to serve you 
JoB CHARNOCK** 


R. C. TEmp.e. 
(To be continued.) 


* Patna. 

+ This is an unusual spelling for the plural of 
cossid (kdsid, messenger). 

t Bankrupt. 

§ Pathan, Afghan. 

Banwali Das. 

Fail. 

** The signature is torn and only portions of 
the letters are visible, but there is no doubt that 
Charnock is the writer. 


ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN 
PLAYS : SUGGESTED 
TEXTUAL EMENDATIONS. 


THE following suggestions are, I believe, 
new, and may be worth a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ 


1. Shakespeare (?) and Fletcher, ‘ King 

Henry VIII.,’ I. ii. 86 :— 
What we oft do best 
By sick interpreters, once weak ones, is 
Not ours or not allow’d; what worst, as oft, 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act. If we shall stand still 
In fear our notion will be mock’d or carp’d at, 
We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State-statues only. 
I fail to understand why any person’s 
“notion ” should be less likely to be mocked 
or carped at because he is standing still. 
Surely we should read motion, 7.e., move- 
ment, action. The dramatist is repeating 
in a different form what he has said a few 
lines above :— 
We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers. 

2. Kyd, ‘ The Spanish Tragedy,’ I. ii. 83 
(Boas, ‘ Kyd,’ p. 9) :— 

Till, Pheebus wauing to the western deepe, &c. 

For wauing (waving in all modernized texts) 
read waning. Compare, in the play of 
‘Wily Beguiled ’ (Hazlitt-Dodsley, ix. 235), 
“When Phebus wanes unto the western 
deep.’ This play borrows many lines from 
Kyd’s tragedy. 

3. Chettle, Haughton, and Dekker, 
‘Patient Grissil, IV. i. (Shak. Soe. reprint, 
p- 59, 6) :— 

....-might Grissil have her choice 
My babes should not be scar’d with thy devil’s 

voice. 
Thou get a nurse for them? they can abide 
To taste no milk but mine.... 
....See here’s a fountain 

Which heaven into this alabaster bowels 
Instill’d to nourish them. 
Bowels ’ seems wrong,” observes 
Collier ; “‘ perhaps we ought to read vessel.” 
Qy. ‘‘ these alabaster bowls” ? 


4. Webster, ‘The White Devil,’ V. i. 
(Dyce, p. 44) :— 

*“T care not though, like Anacharsis, I were 
pounded to death in a mortar.” 
‘“* Anacharsis”’ is the reading of all early 
editions and modern editors. Read Anazar- 
chus. Anacharsis, a Seythian philosopher 
noted for his wisdom, was put to death by 
his brother for attempting to introduce into 
Seythia the laws of the Athenians. But it 
was with an arrow that his brother killed hira.: 
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Anaxarchus (a philosopher of Abdera, and 
friend of Alexander) was pounded to death 
in a stone mortar with iron hammers by 
order of the tyrant Nicocreon—at least, 
so my Lempriére tells me. 
5. Massinger, ‘The Roman Actor,’ I. ii. 38: 
If that, when I was mistress of myself 
And in my way of youth, pure and untainted, 
The emperor had vouchsafed to seek my favours, 
I had with joy given up my virgin fort 
At the first summons, to his soft embraces. 
“Way of youth” is an awkward expression. 
I suspect a misprint for ‘‘ May of youth,” 
frequently appearing elsewhere in Massinger, 
e.g. 
When the Eastern world 
With wonder, in my May of youth, look’d on me. 
: ‘ Believe as You List,’ I. i. 
Having my heat and May of youth to plead 
In my excuse. ‘The Renegado,’ IV. ii. 
6. Heywood, ‘ A Woman kil’d with Kind- 
ness ’ (Pearson, ii. 102) :— 
Sweete sister, euery straine 
Of sorrow from your heart augments my paine, 
Your griefe abounds, and hits against my brest. 


Read rebounds. 


7. Glapthorne, ‘ Argalus and Parthenia,’ 
IV. i. (Pearson, i. 49) :— 
O that deathfull word 
Comes from the Organs of my troubled soule, 
As a constant does from a timorous maid 
To an inforcing ravisher. 
Read consent. Thus altered, Glapthorne, 
more suo, repeats these lines in ‘ The Lady 
Mother’ (Bullen, ‘ Old Plays,’ ii. 174). 
H. SyYKEs. 
Enfield. 


Riccio’s Murper.—My attention has 
been called to a stupid blunder in the 
Official Guide to Holyrood, for which I am 
responsible. On p. 34 the date of the 
murder of David Riccio is given as Feb. 13, 
1566, whereas the true date is given on 
p. 136, viz., March 9, 1566. The former 
date was that of Randolph’s letter to 
Leicester informing him of the plot against 
Riccio. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


A WarTeERtoo Rott or Honovur.—lIt is a 
significant comment on our lack of interest 
in the Army, at least in former days, that, 
so far as I am aware, the roll of honour of 
only one of the thirty odd regiments which 
fought at Waterloo has been published. 
The exception is the Gordon Highlanders, 
and that has been done only in the case of 
those who were killed or wounded. The 
tate Mr. Charles Dalton published a list of 


officers who fought in the battle, and Capt+ 
C. B. Norman in his ‘ Battle Honours o 

the British Army’ has given the figures of 
casualties; but the names of the rank and 
file engaged still remain immured in the 
Public Record Office, though they are quite 
available there. As there is every likelihood 
that there will be a great interest in regi- 
mental records after the War, especially in 
the matter of Waterloo, readers may like to 
know how to set about getting at the facts 
at the P.R.O. 

Officers.—The foundation of any such 
roll is to be found in the ‘ Li8t of Officers 
who received Medals as having been present 
at Waterloo’ (W.O. 1: 206). The fatal 
casualties sustained by officers are notified 
in the ‘ Index to Regimental Losses, 1805-17 ’ 
(W.O. 25: 2756-2905). Further details are 
contained in the ‘ Register of Officers’ 
Effects, 1810-15’ (W.O. 25: 2963 - 2964) ; 
* Report upon Claims for Losses sustained in 
Various Services ’ (W.O. 30: 8 and 9); andin 
the Pay Lists (W.0.12). See also Dalton’s 
‘Waterloo Roll Call,’ 1890. 

Rank and File.—The foundation data 
here are contained in the supplementary 
Waterloo Pay List, Sept., 1816, which is 
bound at the end of the 1815 Lists (W.O.12). 
This should be worked in connexion with 
the Pay Lists for May-June and the summer 
of 1815. For fatal casualties (containing 
names not in the supplementary Waterloo 
Pay Lists) consult the * Register of Casualties’ 
(W.O. 25: 1359-2410), with its index (Ind. 
7880-8223), of which the last volume (8223) 
gives the names of those who received 
medals for Waterloo, Punniar, Ghuznee, 
China, Punjab, and Sutlej. Consult also 
the ‘ Muster Master-General’s Roll’ (W.0.25 : 
1196-1358) and the ‘ Index to Regimental 
Losses’ (W.O. 25: 2756-2906), though it is 
not clear to what this is an index. Some 
useful facts about the soldiers’ origins and 
relaticns are given in the ‘Register of 
Authority to deal with Soldiers’ Effects, 
1812-22" (W.O. 25: 2967-71). Further 
details will be found in the Inspection 
Returns (W.O. 27: 1-4751) and the Monthly 
Returns (W.O. 17: 1-787). 

I should advise any one tackling this task 
to write out every name on a separate slip 
of paper, and not, in the first instance, in 
a book, because some of the registers are not 
alphabetical, and others are not strictly so. 
The slips can easily be arranged afterwards 
with very little trouble, and can easily be 
sent to the printers in their slip form or re- 


written in a book. J. M. BuLwtocg. 
123 Pall Mall, S.W. 
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‘ Potyporon.’—While recently searching 
the early volumes of our _ inestimable 
treasure-house ‘N. & Q.’ I came across a 
query which, apparently, has remained 
unanswered for over half a century. At 
3 8. i. 266 (April 5, 1862) C. B. Carew asked 
for the author of ‘ Polydoron.’ The author 
was Dean John Donne, and the book 
appeared in 1631. Its Shakespearean in- 
terest is indicated on p. 81 of the ‘ Shake- 
speare Bibliography,’ 1911. 

Won. JAGGARD, Lieut. 


SPROTBOROUGH CHURCH : QUAINT CARVING 
on Pourrit—At 6 S. ii. 167 Esporacum 
inquired whether any reader could suggest 
a reason why the nine of diamonds was 
“carved on a pulpit in Spofforth Church, 
Yorkshire.” No answer, so far as I am 
aware, appeared to this at the time. Thanks, 
however, to the kindness of a friend, I am 
now able to supply the answer. 

Mr. Fred. Mitchell, architect and sur- 
veyor of Leeds, has written to me as follows : 

“Tam inclined to the opinion that the mention 
of Spofforth is an error, and should have been 
Sprotborough, a village a few miles west of 
Doncaster. I have looked up my notes of this 
church and find : ‘ Fine late oak pulpit, apparently 
contemporary—very curious carving on door, a 
pack of cards, a jug, and a dice-box, said to 
represent gambling, drinking, and roguery.’ ” 

Mr. Mitchell was also kind enough to 
send me a drawing of the door-panel, 
showing the jug, dice-box, and a pack of 
cards, on the top of which is distinctly 
shown the six of diamonds (not the nine 
of diamonds, é.e., the curse of Scotland, 
mentioned in the original query). 

Menmuir, M.A. (Edin.). 

25 Garscube Lane, Glasgow. 


MERCHANTS’ Marks In Lonpon.—As con- 
tributors to ‘N. & Q.’ in the past have 
shown an interest in the subject of mer- 
chants’ marks, it may be worth while to 
place on record the disappearance of what 
I believe to be the last merchant’s mark 
displayed upon the business premises of a 
London merchant—those of Messrs. Basil 
Woodd & Sons, wine merchants, formerly 
of 34 New Bond Street. 

Another mark of the same type, and also 
belonging to a firm of wine merchants, may 
still be seen in the advertisement columns 
of the newspapers; this question of the 
Jate survival of marks in this particular 
trade is in itself of interest. The Bond 
Street mark formed part of a well-designed | 
iron grille; four of these filled the upper | 
panels of a pair of gates leading into a yard, | 


the mark within a circle making a central 


roundel, and thus forming the nucleus and 
an integral part of the whole design. 

How long this mark had been in use by 
the firm of Woodd I do not know; but as 
the owner’s initials (B. W.) appeared in it, 
and the building seemed to date from about 
the early seventies of last century, the 
mark, in this form, can hardly have been 
very old. 

Messrs. Woodd gave up the premises a 
few years since, and in the early spring of 
this year the building was “done up” for 
the new occupants (Messrs. Sotheby). Some 
one, strangely lacking in the antiquarian 
instinct, and puzzled no doubt by this 
unusual design of a reversed 4 in the middle 
of a serviceable piece of ironwork, has 
hacked off the essential parts of the mark, 
leaving the circle, now containing one or 
two meaningless vertical and horizontal 
lines. In doing so he has spoilt an in- 
teresting historical survival, and made us 
all that much the poorer. 

: DONALD GUNN. * 
40 Dover Street, W.1. 


A - CENTURY RECIPE FOR 
JELLY.—In view of the food-shortage ques- 
tion the following may be of interest. It 
is written on the last folio of a volume of 
Oxford wills, series i. vol. 1, in a contem- 
porary hand. The volume finishes in 1548. 


“A speciall Jely for Lent & for all tymes of 
the yere.—Take a quarte of barley made very 
clene & bete it in a morter, likewise as ye bete 
furmenty, then wessch it clene & sethe it in water 
wt annes sede licorasse brosid, then streyne half 
a pound almonds & bete them bothe to gidder & 
streyne them wt the licour that they were sodden 
in & new boyle them to gidder & duste suge’ & 
tormesalle to Color it & sethe them to gedder & 
streyne them & put ut in disshes till it be cole and 
if ye woll have whit Jely putt thereto in ye stede 
of tormesalle isainglasse in like p’porcion.” 


J. Harvey BLoom. 


PETER THE GREAT IN GALLoway.—I am 
indebted to Mr. R. M. McClew, Registrar of 
Portpatrick, Wigtownshire, who occupies 
the house here mentioned, for the following 
interesting note. On p. 29 of The Scottish 
Field for January, 1916, a writer using the 
signature C, H. D. says :— 


‘““There is some ground for the tradition that 
Peter the Great passed through Portpatrick on his 
way to Ireland. Peter came to England in 1698 
to study naval construction, and spent most of 
his time working in the royal dockyards at 
Deptford. If he paid a visit to Ireland, his most 
convenient route would be by Portpatrick. The 
tradition is that he arrived in the evening, spent 
the night in the inn which was known later as 
the Blair’s Arms Hotel, and sailed in the morning 
with the Irish packet boat. The room he slept in 
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is known as the Emperor’s Room, and is still used 
as a bedroom in the private house into which the 
old hotel has been turned.” 
The nam of that hotel came from the 
Hunter-Blair baronets, who owned land in 
the parish of Portpatrick. 

Epwarp Dopason. 


POLITICANTING POLITICANTER.”? — 
These are new coinages, much affected of 
late by the Petrograd correspondent of The 
Morning Post, thus :— 

....the sole defence of those who mistook 
politicanting Petrograd for the voice of All 
the Russias.’-—Morning Post, Aug. 3, 1917. 

‘For a fortnight past the politicanters have 
been engaged talking all night and every night, 
with exhausted meetings summoned also at 
various hours during the intervening days, but 
nearly all the ‘ chin music’ is most appropriately 
relegated to the hours of darkness.’’—Moarning 
Post, Aug. 8, 1917. : 
See also the issue of Aug. 7, and others 
before and since that date. 

The meaning seems to be indulging in 
such political agitation as can be accom- 
plished chiefly by speechifying, and the 
persons who occupy themselves with this 
useless form of action. They seem useful 
words. Are there any other instances of 
their employment—in other newspapers, 
for instance ? Prenry LEwis. 


“TANKS”: ORIGIN OF THE NAME.—The 
following, which appeared in The Isle of Ely 
and Wisbech Advertiser of Aug. 8, 1917, 
may be worth recording in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“Tt is well known in this neighbourhood that 
the ‘ Tanks ’ used in the present war were named 
after Mr. W. Tank Burall (a relative of Mr. H. C. 
Burall of Wisbech), who conceived the idea, the 
workmen who constructed the caterpillar machines 
calling them after their designer’s family name.” 

J. L. STOKEs. 

Charterhouse, Godalming. 


LIGHTS CALLED FRATERNALIA.”’—The 
(translated) abstract of an Ordinacio of 
Bishop Stafford, dated Avg. 30, 1414 
(‘Episcopal Registers, Exeter,’ ed. by Pre- 
bendary Hingeston- Randolph: ‘ Stafford,’ 
pp. 227-9), sets forth the conditions upon 
which the Chapel of St. Edmund, K. & M., 
of Kingsbridge, hitherto dependent on the 
“mother church’ of Churchstow, is to be 
granted the rank and privileges of a parish 
church. I note in this that ‘“‘ whereas 
there are always some who from avarice and 
malice are wont to defraud the church and 
clergy, using at funerals the lights called 
Fraternalia,’ all men were thenceforth 
forbidden to employ the tapers belonging 
to any fraternity in the said chapel or its 


cemetery, unless they indemnified the Rector 
of Churchstow beforehand by paying him 
2d.; and as to other lights, not fraternalia, 
those that were carried with the bodies of 
the dead into the cemetery were to be given 
to the rector for his own use, but those that 
were only used outside the cemetery were to 
remain as formerly at the disposal of execu- 
tors and friends. E. LeGA-WEEKEs, 


Oucries. 


Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries,. 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART IN 
Paris.—In connexion with the arrest of 
the Young Pretender in Paris cn Dee. 11, 
1748, Andrew Lang, in his interesting 
history of this adventurer’s life, mentions 
ina foot-note that he had seen a manuscript 
letter addressed to Clementina Walkinshaw, 
giving detailed particulars of the ineident. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. say if this 
letter has ever been published, and by 
whom it was written? I assume Mr. 
Lang did not himself know, cr he would 
probably have given the name of the writer. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


THomas Love PEAcocK AND CHERTSEY. 
—Some few years ago there were some 
particulars given in ‘N. & Q.’ regarding 
Thomas Love Peacock. He had some con- 
nexion with Chertsey, where his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Love, resided. I have a note 
(which, I fear, is not authentic) stating that 
she resided at the Abbey Hcuse. T. L. 
Peacock in 1837 ccntributed to Bentley's 
Miscellany a fine descripticn of that mansion 
and its surrcundings, but I cannot find that 
his people were resident there. If any of 
your contributors could throw light on the 
point of Mrs. Love’s home in Chertsey 
I should be grateful. 

(Miss) Lucy WHEELER. 

81 Guildford Street, Chertsey. 

[For Thomas Love Peacock and Chertsey see 
10 S. xii. 88, 132, 175.] 


ARRESTING A CorPsE.—Can any of your 
readers give information as to a former 
legal process for the arrest of the body of a 
dead person, the effect of which was to 
prevent burial? I recollect reading of it 


many years ago, and recently went over 
the notes in the Waverley Novels, where 
I supposed I must have seen it, but without 
A legal friend of mine says he 


success. 
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has never heard of such a thing, and is 
positive it is not mentioned by Scott, but 
my recollection of seeing it somewhere is 
still quite distinct. J. R. Mrine, D.Sc. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

[At 5 S. i. 490 (June 20, 1874) Mr. JosEPH 
BROWN, writing from the Temple, said: ‘ Al- 
though Lord Ellenborough, in Jones v. Ashburn- 
ham, 4 East’s ‘ Reports,’ 460, 465, treats this 
practice [of arresting a corpse] as illegal, he cites 
no authority whatever for his dictum, and seems 
to have been wholly ignorant that it prevailed in 
England for centuries.’’ He gives references to 
other legal works in support of his statement, and 
says that Justinian prohibited the practice in 
his 60th and 115th novels, showing that the 
practice had existed in parts of the Roman 
empire. At 8S. ix. 241 will be found a detailed 
contemporary account of a case of the kind which 
occurred at Shoreditch ; but the relatives of the 
deceased man brought an action against the 
sheriff’s officers, and obtained 2001. damages. 
Dr. MILNE will be interested to learn that a case 
of the kind occurred in Stirlingshire as late as 
1824, the body of the Rev. James Lapslie, 
minister of Campsie, being arrested ‘‘at the 
mouth of the open grave.” See 8S. ix. 356.] 


BOOKSELLERS OF GLASGOW AND EDIN- 
BURGH c. 1800.—I should be glad of notes 
on the booksellers of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh about 1800. 

GERARD Brack, R.C.S.1. 

11 Clare Street, Dublin. 

[Our correspondent, being interested in Scottish 
booksellers, may like to know of the articles on 
George Miller of Dunbar (1771-1835) and his son 
James Miller of Haddington (1791-1865) which 
appeared at 10 S. xii. 1, 42, 374. These were in- 
corporated in ‘ The Millers of Haddington, Dunbar, 
and Dunfermline,’ by Mr. W. J. Couper, published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin in 1914. Information on 
Edinburgh booksellers of the end of the eighteenth 
century will be found in Mr. Couper’s earlier 
work, ‘The Edinburgh Periodical Press: being 
a Bibliographical Account of the Newspapers, 
Journals, and Magazines issued in Edinburgh 
from the Earliest Times to 1800. Vol. II. 
Bibliography, 1711-1800,’ published by Mr. Eneas 
Mackay at Stirling in 1908.] 


TANKARD wITH MEDALS’ INSERTED. — 
I have a hexagonal tankard or jug, of 
silver, English make, with the hall-marks 
of 1714. In each of the sides, except that 
occupied by the handle, a medal or coin is 
inserted, as well as on the cover. Those 
of Carolus, Rex Suecie: Josephus, Rom. 
Imperator ; Carolus IIT. Hispan. et Indiar. 
Rex ; and Carolus XII. Rex Suecie, are on 
the sides ; and on the lid is that of Frederic, 
Rex Boruss. On the fifth side, opposite to 
the handle, is a medal, on the one side of 
which a draped female, attended by a naked 
boy, winged, but without bow, is reflecting 
the rays of the sun by a mirror to two hearts 


placed on a tomb or chest, and thereby 
setting them, or one of them,on fire. The 
legend is ‘‘ Das kommt von oben her.’ The 
obverse shows two lamps, placed on a tomb 
or chest, and in the background is a land- 
scape with mountains and four pyramids. 
The legend is ‘‘Es wird auch in dem grabe 
nicht verleschen.’’ There is no date. I 
should be glad to be informed of the meaning 
of this medal, and its history. 

I have no information as to the origin of 
the tankard, which was bequeathed to me, 
many years ago, by a distant relative. 

J. F. Rorron, 

Godalming. 


Burtrons.—Is it possible to trace to its 
source the invariable rule under which the 
clothes of men button from left to right, 
and the clothes of women from right to 
left ? HERBERT MAXWELL, 

Monreith. 


JAMES BULTEEL, 1752.—James Bulteel, 
Esq., and Rose Bulteel alias Cary, his wife, 
of the kingdom of Great Britain, sold on 
Aug. 4, 1752, to Henry Cary of London- 
derry the equity of redemption of certain 


lands of Banagher in co. Derry. I shall be 
obliged for any information about this 
James Bulteel and his family. In what 


part of the kingdom of Great Britain did 
he live ? A. M. B. Irwin. 
49 Ailesbury Road, Dublin. 


GitBerRT Protevus.—About sixteen or 
eighteen years ago I came across a pamphlet 
(bound up with others) in the Guildhall 
Library, entitled ‘A Conversation on the 
State of Trade between Lord Cleveland and 
Sir Gilbert Proteus.’ In the catalogue it 
was spelt ‘‘ Porteus,” as I pointed out to the 
librarian, but I do not know if it has been 
altered. Was “ Proteus”? a pseudonym, or 
should the name be “ Porteus”’? ? From the 
contents of the pamphlet one gathers that 
the conversation took place at “‘ Garraway’s ” 
(Coffee-House), and the time would be about 
1720, as the South Sea Bubble is mentioned 
as affecting trade. 

I am anxious to learn anything I can about 
the said Sir Gilbert. 

Wa. WADE PoRTEOUS. 
42 Grosvenor Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


ANTHONY SOREL: ANNA QUARTERMAINE. 
—I should like to obtain some information 
on Anthony Sorel and Anna Quartermaine. 
I believe they were characters in fiction, 
but am not certain. 


J. D. D. Powettz, Lieut. R.N.R. 
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SIGNBOARDS AND SHoP Devices.—I should 
be most grateful if one of your readers 
could inform me whether a book has been 
published dealing with ancient signboards 
or shop devices (such, locally, as we used 
to see swinging in Lombard Street). 

MACDONALD GILLI. 

1 Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 

[Perhaps Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ Signboards : 
their History’ (Chatto & Windus), and F. G. 
Hilton Price’s ‘Signs of Old Lombard Street ’ 
(Leadenhall Press, 1902) may be of service to our 
correspondent. ] 


STAINED GLAss: ITs IMPORTATION For- 
BIDDEN.—In 1483 the importation into 
England of painted glasses (i.e., stained- 
glass windows) was forbidden by Act of 
Parliament. Was this prohibition ever re- 
pealed ?. If so, in what year ? 

Joun D. LE Covureur. 
Winchester. 


JEWESS AND HER Hair.—Sir T. G. Jack- 
son, the eminent architect, contributes to 
The Times of Sept. 7 a description of a visit 
to Salonika seven years ago. In this he 
says :— 

. The Jewesses were generally fine women, 
dressed in splendid gaberdines, with their hair in 
a tail down the back, which was concealed in a 
flat_ case like a broad ribbon of green silk, em- 
broidered with a square of gold at the end. No 
— we were told, must see the end of a Jewess’s 

air. 
What is the origin of this restriction con- 
cerning the hair of a Jewess? And is it 
confined to the town and district of Salonika? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas, 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


TREACLE Brs_tE.—Can any of your readers 
give me the following information about 
the so-called ‘‘ Treacle Bible” ? 

1. Date of publication. 

2. By whom translated. 

3. How many copies are known to be 
in existence, and in whose possession. 

4. Particulars of any sales in recent years, 
and the prices at which the specimens of 
this edition changed hands. 

5. The probability of an amateur collector 
of moderate wealth being able to acquire a 
copy at the present day. 

I should be very grateful for the above 
information, not as a collector, but as a 
writer of fiction anxious to be correct in 
these details. Please reply direct. 

E. M. Gate. 

8 Hollyfield Avenue, Friern Barnet Road, N.11. 


[Information about various ‘ Treacle ’’ Bibles 
will be found at 6 S. i. 308 ; viii. 446.] 


COLLECTIONS OF ANIMALS OR BirRps: 
CaRvING TERMS.—1l. Where can I find the 
correct terms for collections of animals, 
birds, &e. ? One knows of a ‘“ sounder of 
pig,” a “ wisp of snipe,” &e., but where is 
there a complete list ? 

2. Harrison. Ainsworth in ‘ The Tower of 
London ’ gives special names for the carving 
of birds, animals, and fish at table, viz., to 
unlace a rabbit, &c. Where does one find a 
complete list of these terms ? M.D. (2). 

[Several lists of names for groups of birds, «c.,. 
will be found at 6 S. xii. 525; 8S. vii. 19I. At 
the former reference is also a long list of ‘ Terms, 
for Carving and Sewing,’ quoted from Randle 
oh ‘Academy of Armory and Blazon,” 


Mr. Gerard’s book, 
which has been appearing in serial form, 
the word “rattle”? cecurs, seemingly as 
a synonym for “diseoncert’’: ‘ Count 
Montgelas seemed rather ratiled”’’ at Mr. 
Gerard’s refusal to sign a doeument as a 
condition to receiving his passports. The 
word in this connexion is strange to English 
ears, and is not quoted in our dictionaries. 
Is it an Americanism ? And if so, is it an 
obsolete English word ? The word arrests 
attention as being somewhat expressive, 
and a good substitute for its long-winded 
and exotic equivalent now in vogue. : 


[Mr. R. H. Thornton in his ‘ American Glossary ~ 
has Rattled, flurried, confused.” His _ first 
quotation is from 1869: ‘I think he was slightly 
rattled by the formidable appearance of an escort,” 
from J. Ross Browne’s ‘ Apache Country.’] 


Marriott Famity.—Have any books been 
published about the Marriott family ? 
L. Marriott WULCKO. 
Goodmayes, Essex. 


“FELONS AND FUGITIVE Goops.’’—In @ 
lease and release of the manors of Penistone 
and Hoyland Swaine, co. York, dated 1 
James II., the general words following the 
parcels include “ waifes, estraies, fellons, and 
fugitive goods.” 

What are we to understand by “ fellons 
and fugitive goods” ? 

T. WALTER HALL. 

Sheffield. 


MARTEN AND MARTIN FAMILIES OF 


Sussrx.—I shall be glad if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will forward me any details or 
pedigrees respecting the Marten and Martin 
Please reply direct. 

A. E. MARTEN. 
North Dene, Filey, Yorks. 


families of Sussex. 
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“ Wuitss.”—In the fourth edition (Edin- 
burgh and’ London) of the ‘Letters of 
Samuel Rutherford ’ (1600-1661) we find in 
Letter 167 the expression ‘‘ eyes to discern 
the devil now coming out in his whites,” 
and in Letter 171 “and discern the devil 
and the Antichrist coming out in their 
whites....”" Does the word ‘“ whites” 
here mean “surplices” ? In Letter 225 
Rutherford says: ‘“‘Countenance not the 
surplice, the attire of the mass-priest, the 
garment of Baal’s priests.” Letter 244 
contains the words, “and the Kings power 
to impose the surplice....’’ The devil is 
more generally associated with black than 
with white; but Rutherford was rabidly 
anti-Anglican. Epwarp S. Dopeson. 


Lucas any of your 
readers inform me whether the works by 
Lucas Cornelii or Cornelisz which are men- 
tioned by Walpole in his ‘ Anecdotes’ as 
being at Penshurst are still in Lord De 
I’Isle’s collection, or, if dispersed, what has 
become of them? Walpole mentions a 
series of sixteen pieces of the constables of 
Queenborough Castle, and further a portrait 
of Sir Edward Hobby, seen in 1629 at the 
house of a minister at Gillingham. 

Any information relating to the works of 
Cornelisz would be greatly valued by 

M. CRAIG. 

Widecombe, 22 Taylor Road, Wallington. 


Jos. GIRDLESTONE.—Some years ago I 
read a very interesting work of fiction, in 
which one of the chief characters was a 
man called ‘Jos. Girdlestone.’ I am 
desirous of reading this again, but cannot 
remember the name of the book. I shall 
feel much obliged if any of your readers 
can supply the name. 

Gro. H. ALEXANDER. 

83 Lordship Road, N.16. 


‘THE SmirH STREET GazeTTE’: ‘ THE 
WHITTINGTON GaAzETTE.’ —In December, 
1849, there was published the first number 
of The Smith Street Gazette and Institutional 
Review. The editor of it was Edward 
Draper, and the Gazette was printed by 
Robert Tilling, 24 Marsham Street, West- 
minster. Each number consisted of about 
four or five pages, and most of the numbers 
were printed on blue paper. The _ last 
number seems to have been issued in 
November, 1851. I have a complete copy 


of all the numbers, beautifully bound. 
I wonder if anything is known of this short- 
lived paper. 
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From the Gazette I gather that it was 
published by, and for, the students of 
“The Smith Institute.’ Is the Smith 
Institute still in existence, or, if not, is any- 
thing known of it? I imagine it was an 
educational institute in Smith Street, West- 
minster, or the neighbourhocd. 

The publication of The Smith Street 
Gazette seems to have led, almost at once, 
to there being published The Whittington 
Gazette. Is anything known of the latter 
or of a Whittington Institute? I seem to 
remember that there was a Whittington 
Institute, or club, at about the time, with 
which the late Lord Houghton and many 
celebrities of the day were associated. 

I hope that some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be able to help me in the matter. 

Ep. JERNINGHAM. 

St. James’s Club, Piccadilly. 


ZIONISt MOVEMENT.—What are the prin- 
ciples and objects of the Zionist movement ? 
Is it a purely secuiar undertaking, or is it 
in any way connected with the Jewish 
religion 2? I should feel much obliged for 
any information on this matter. 

HENRY SAMUEL BRANDRETH. 

[A long article on the subject, under the title 
‘Ito: Itoland,’ from the pen of Mr. M. L. R. 
BRESLAR, appeared at 10 S. vi. 461 (Dec. 15, 1906). 
The discussion was continued at vii. 12, 93, 173. 
In the ten years that have since elapsed the move- 
ment has, we believe, developed in various ways. ] 


Tyomas Ripricut, Opricran.—I should 
be much obliged for any information con- 
cerning him. In the garden of a country 
house a few miles from Hertferd is a sundial 
inseribed ‘‘ T. Ribright, Tewin Mill.” 

At p. 335 ante is a list of opticians who 
signed a petition in 1764 praying for the 
revocation of John Dollond’s patent for 
achromatic lenses. Anitng the names is 
that of G. Ribright, Poultry, concerning 
whom R. B. P. adds :— 

‘‘ Probably related to Thomas Ribright, mathe- 
matical instrument maker, who took out a patent 
for perspective glasses, dated Feb. 7, 1749, 
No. 640. He also patented an artificial horizon 
on Mar. 2, 1720, No. 1731, his address being 
given as ‘ The Poultry.’ ” 

Thomas Ribright is mentioned in a list 
of places in Herts registered for Protestant 
Dissenters after the passing of the Toleration 
Act, 1688 :— 

“We desire that a dwelling house now in the 
occupation of Mr. Thomas Ribright, of the parish 


-of Tewin, optician, be registered as a_place of 


meeting for a congregation of his Majesty’s 
Protestant subjects dissenting from the Church 
of England....June 8, 1772. Thos. Ribright, 
Thos. Young,’ &c.—Urwick, ‘ Nonconformity in 
Herts,’ p. 556. 
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In Tewin churchyard, Herts, are two 
tombstones with rapidly decaying inscrip- 
tions. One is 

‘*In memory of | Mrs. Mary Ribright | Relect 
of the late | Mr. Thomas Ribright | of Tewin 
Glass Mills | who departed this Life | the 30th 
Day of June 1799 | in the 87th Year of her age.” 
The other is 

“In memory of | Mr. Thomas Ribright | who 
departed this Life | the 15th Day of June 1781 | 
in the 69th Year of His Age | For to me to Live 
is CuRIsT | and to die is Gain.” 

E. E. Squires. 

St. Andrew’s Street, Hertford. 


BarBARA VILLIERS, DucHESS OF CLEVE- 
LAND, 1640-1709.—In the National Por- 
trait Gallery there is a portrait of this 
notorious lady, stated in the catalogue to 
have been “copied from Sir Peter Lely.” 
Where is the original portrait ? 


First CoacH In want to 
know the full name and date of death of 
my great-grandfather, who drove the first 
coach in Dublin. JOHN SAUNDERS. 

1 Catherine Street, West Hartlepool. 


Lapy Mary Grey, alias Keys: Curis- 
TOPHER CHEWTE, CHOWT, OR CHUTE. (See 
8 8. vi. 301.)—Mr. Ruttron contributed at 
the above reference a copy of the will of the 
Lady Mary Grey, dated April 17, 1578, a 
few days before her death. It is stated that 
the copy (Lansdowne MSS. xxvii. 31, Brit. 
Mus.) of the will is not signed by the testatrix, 
and Mr. Rutron questioned the existence 
of the original. 

The Genealogist, vol. xxxii. part ii. for 
October, 1915, has the following abstract 
from the administrations in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury (f. 158) :— 

** 1578. Dec. 1. Lady Mary Graye, St. Bo- 

tolph without Aldersgate (London), to Christopher 
Chewte of Hillmorton, co. Warw., gent.” 
Maggs Brothers’ catalogue for May, 1912, 
had a receipt by Lady Mary, Oct. 6, 1574, 
for 8/. 7s. 6d. for half-year’s rent of Hill- 
morton, paid by Christopher Chowt. 

In the Tower of London there is said to be 


cut in the south side of the east window of. 


the Beauchamp Tower, immediately below 
the name Jhon Seymor,” that of ‘ C. 
Chowt, 1553.” According to the Acts of the 
Privy Council, letters to the officers of 
Gravesend and other towns in Kent were 
issued on April 26, 1573, to apprehend and 
send up Edward Chester and Christopher 
Chute, “‘ who remaine upon that coast under 
pretence to have the leading of Soldiers.”’ 


May we gather from the above that the 
will was set aside and never proved? But 
why should letters of administration be 
granted to C. Chowt, tenant ? Is anything 
more known of him ? 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


C. Ryckwaerts.—I possess a defective 
copy of ‘ Histoire des Troubles et Guerre 
Civile de Flandres,’ 2nd edition, published by 
Jean Stratius at Lyons in 1584. Pencil notes 
by a former owner state: (1) that the first 
Lyons edition was published in 1583; 
(2) that C. Ryckwaerts, “‘ said by some to 
have been born at Ypres,” was the author ; 
(3) that the original was in Dutch ; (4) that 
English translations were published at 
Norwich in 1579 and in London in 1583; 
(5) that another French translation was 
published in 1582 ; (6). that there is an entry 
in the Marriage Register of the Dutch 
Chureh, Austin Friars, London, as follows : 
‘© 25 Maius, 1574, Karolus Rychart, ghescit 
Theophilus van Niewkerke met Lowyscken 
Carboniers van Bevere ”’ ; and (7) that one or 
more of the above translations are stated to 
have been made by Theophilus. 

I do not think that Motley in his ‘ Rise of 
the Dutch Republic’ cites this book in any 
form.’ I shall be grateful for any informa- 
tion about the original book, its author, and 
its translators. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PENNY oF 1864.—Could you or any of 
your readers inform me whether there is 


anything unusual about the 1864 penny ?- 


I have looked out for one for some time 
under the impression that they were rather 
curiosities, but, having found three in the 
past three or four months, I have begun to 
doubt whether they are really so. 

GrorcE H. Dopson. 

102 Southmoor Road, Oxford. 

[These pennies have received notice in ‘ N. & Q. 
from time to time; see 6 S. i. 36, 282 (1880), and 
7S. ii. 48, 117 (1886). The explanation of the 
stories about them is that a considerably smaller 
number were minted that year than in former 
years, as shown by the table cited from the 
‘First Annual Report of the Deputy Master of 
the Mint,’ 1870. 


QUEEN OF Bavaria: DUKES OF PARMA.— 
I should be greatly obliged for help in 
finding the Stuart descent (through the 
house of Sardinia) of the present Queen of 
Bavaria, from King Charles I.’s daughter 
Marie Henriette, who married Philippe of 
Orleans, and whose daughter Anne Marie, in 
her turn, married Victor Amadeus II. of 
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Savoy. This line became extinct in 1831 
by the death without issue of Anne, Marie’s 
great-grandson, Charles Felix of Savoy ; 
but what I desire is the link between the 
house of Sardinia and the Queen of Bavaria. 
I also wish to trace the descent of the 
Dukes of Parma from the same princess. 
Please reply direct. Ruts Waveu. 
21 Bowerdean Street, S.W.6. 
[Tables showing the descent of the present 
King of Italy from Charles I. were printed at 
12 S. ii. 267, 358, 496, and may possibly be helpful. | 


Dr. BATESON ON COLENSO.—At the open- 
ing of the new chapel of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, a sermon was preached by a 
bishop in which he excommunicated Bishop 
Colenso, who had formerly been a fellow of 
the College. At the dinner which followed, 
Dr. Bateson, the Master of the College, 
made a speech in which he defended Colenso, 
and bitterly resented the attack made upon 
him. I have read the speech, but cannot 
remember when or where. It was pub- 
lished, I think, in some biography. I should 
be glad of the reference to it. , 


Justiss Famiry.—Nathaniel Chauncy 
married Mary Justiss, who died Jan. 29, 
1784, aged about 52, and was buried in the 
Mercers’ Chapel, Cheapside. Can any of 
your readers kindly supply me with the 
names of the parents of this Mary Justiss or 
with any particulars of her family ? 

H. C. Surress, Brigadier-General. 

Carlton Club. 


KeEnrick Prescot, D.D.—I am seeking a 
few biographical particulars about Kenrick 
Prescot, D.D., Master of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge (1700 ?-1779 ?). Can any reader 
furnish them ? R. HEFFER. 

Saffron Walden. 


St. Pretrer’s Frncer.—What does this 
mean in. the following passage, which I find 
quoted from Bishop Hall’s ‘ Satires > ?— 

But walk on cheerly till thou have espied 

St. Peter’s finger at the churchyard side. 

. Book V. sat. 2. 
St. SwitTHIn. 


Luretian Socrety. — Information de- 
siderated on the founders and some of the 
publications, which included Dowson’s trans- 
lation of Voltaire’s ‘ La Pucelle.’ 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


_ Socrety.—Particulars re found- 
ing and press issues will oblige. Please 
reply direct. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


WOMEN ORDAINED TO THE PRIESTHOOD.— 
Where can I obtain particulars respecting 
the—presumably new—discovery that 
women were ordained as priests in the 
Christian Church from Apostolic times 
down to A.D. 395, as asserted on col. 2 of 
p. 777 of the July number of The Quiver 
for this year ? W. S. B. H. 

[The reference is probably to the ordo viduarum, 
or ‘‘ order of widows,” ‘‘ widow.’ being used in 
the sense of elder, as was “ presbyter.’’ There 
are references to presbyteresses in the ‘ Acta 
et Martyrium Matthei,’ Mabillon’s ‘Ordo Ro- 
manus,’ ix. 91, and Hittorp’s ‘Ordo Romanus,’ 
p. 88. There seems more evidence for the or- 
dination of women to the diaconate than to the 
presbyterate. Dictionaries of Christian anti- 
quities will give further references. A committee 
appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York is at present conducting research as to the 
early ministry of women.] 


K.C.B.: 1rs THREE Crowns.—Can some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me what is the 
origin or signification of the three crowns 
to be found on the star of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Bath (Military 
Division) ? 


Sm anp Lapy CopLey.—Can 
any of your readers inform me in which 
memoirs besides those of Gronow and Lady 
Morgan are mentioned Sir Joseph Copley 
of Sprotborough and his beautiful wife, 
formerly Lady Abercorn ? 


HEART ATTACKS WARDED OFF By A CORK. 
—What is the origin of the idea that to wear 
a cork about one’s person will keep off 
heart attacks ? G. A. ANDERSON. 

The Moorlands, Woldingbam. 


DISCOVERIES IN Corns.—Mention has re- 
cently been made in the newspapers of the 
discovery of a ““ quarter-guinea piece, date 
1718,” inside a copper coin of George I. 
which it was found could be “‘ unscrewed ” ; 
also of a penny piece of 1797, in which was 
a token (dated 1794) of M. Lambe & Son, 
tea dealers, Bath, having on it a view of the 
India House, and on the reverse a camel 
with load. 

These discoveries have reminded me that 
my father was surprised to find one day 
that a eopper twopenny piece of 1796 which 
he had could be unscrewed, and inside of it 
was a beautifully executed miniature. Un- 
fortunately he lost it, probably through 
passing the coin in a money payment. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
other somewhat similar discoveries have 
been made. (Rev.) CAMPBELL LOCK. 

Emscote, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. It has a short quick jar upon the ear, this 
cocking of a pistol, : 

But, when you have been called out once or 

twice, 

The ear becomes more....and less nice. — 
What is the correct form of these lines ?_ I think 
they come from Byron’s ‘ Don Juan,’ and refer to 
fighting a pistol duel. WALTER WINANS. 

Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


2. Birthless and. deathless and changeless re- 
maineth the Spirit for ever ; 
Death hath not changed it at all, dead though 
the house of it seems. 
G. A. ANDERSON. 
The Moorlands, Woldingham. 


3. “Chatter about Harriet.”” — Reference t 
originator of this common quotation wanted. Pre- 
sumably it refers to Shelley’s wife. 


4. “He flits across the stage a transient and em- 
barrassed phantom.” — Frequently as one meets 
with the latter half of this quotation, Iam surprised 
to find it ignored by Dalbiac, Benham, Bartlett, 
Brewer, and all the books of quotations available. 
I used to think it was in one of Macaulay’s political 
essays, but apparently am mistaken. J 


5. In H. G. Wells’s novel ‘ Marriage’ occurs 
the following: ‘‘ ‘ They say there’s iron in beer. 
and I believe it,’ misquoted Mr. Pope.” 

What is the correct quotation, and where 


(3. The late Mr. W. H. Peet contributed at 11 S. 
x. 266 an interesting note on this phrase | 


Replies. 


LETTERS FROM H.M.S. BACCHANTE 
IN 1812-13. 


(12 S. iii. 328, 363.) 


FRoo a variety of communications that have 
reached me, I gather that the identity of the 
writer of these letters has aroused interest, 
and I venture therefore to embody the 
following information by way of a reply to 
my own note. 

Written journal fashion, the letters were 
addressed to his “ father’? by William 
Johnson Yonge, who was born on Oct. 15, 
1785, as son of the Rev. William Yonge 
(Vicar of Swaffham in Norfolk between 1779 
and 1844) by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Johnson. of Torrington, there 
married Dec. 27, 1784. The lord of the 


manor of Swaffham at that time was Robert 
Hamond, a son of Susan, youngest daughter ; 
‘of Robert Walpole cf Houghton, and brother 
of Susan, wife of James Hoste. Therefore 
it is not surprising that the vicar’s son, bred | 
up during the French wars in the heart of | 
“the Nelson country,” although destined for 


the Church, should hanker after the sea, and 
succeed in being appointed chaplain of the 
Bacchante under Capt. “ Billy”? Hoste. 
We are not aware how long he served in 
the Navy after 1813, but in 1824 he be- 
came Rector of Rockborne in Hampshire, 
and so remained for fifty-one years. In 
1824 he married Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheiress of the Rev. Peter Furse of Halston 
House, North Devon, and hy her (who died 
in 1876) left at his decease in 1875 a son 
(d.s.p. 1878) and four daughters. 

A member of the family says :— 

‘“ We have always been aware that Mr. W. J. 
Yonge had been chaplain of the Bacchante, 
because of some curious sketches of episodes of the 
voyage; but the existence of the descriptive 
‘letters’ was unknown until after the death of 
one of his daughters, when they were found in a 
small trunk, which is believed to be the original 
trunk taken to sea by Lord Nelson as a midship- 
man. It is a curious old thing, studded with 
— nails, and with the initials H. N. upon the 
ld. 

The discovery of this little trunk after 

the lapse of so many years is a matter of 
extreme interest, but, all things considered, 
there is no reason for doubting that it really 
was connected with ‘the boyhood of 
Horatio Nelson,” and that if it did not 
actually accompany him to sea in 1771, it 
probably followed the fortunes of his 
school days, and journeyed backward and 
forward from Burnham Thorpe to the 
schools at Norwich and North Walsham. 
Southey in his ‘ History ’ tells us that, while 
the Rev. Edmund Nelson was spending the 
winter of 1770-71 at Bath, his sons were at 
home for the Christmas holidays at Burnham 
Thorpe, where Horatio 
‘“ happened to see in the county paper that hi’ 
uncle, Capt. Maurice Suckling, was appointed to 
the Raisonnable, at a time when war with Spain‘ 
...-' Do, brother William,’ he said, ‘ write to 
my father and tell him I should like to go to sea 
with Uncle Maurice.’ ”’ 
The brothers, however, returned to schoo’ 
at North Walsham (where the _ initials 
H. N. may still be seen carved upon a brick 
in the wall), and it was not until the following 
March that the summons arrived for Horatio 
to join his ship. The coach journey from 
Norwich to London was performed with his 
father, but for its continuation to Chatham 
the boy was alone, save perhaps for the 
company of his trunk, which may have been 
the only familiar object in the strange sur- 
roundings when “he arrived on board, to 
find his uncle absent, and no one apprised 
of his coming.” 

The market town of Swaffham is five miles 
from the Rectory of Hilborough, for long a 
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family living of the Nelsons, held between 
1736 and 1756 by the grandfather and father 
of Horatio Nelson, and afterwards by his 


uncle, the Rev. Robert Rolfe. The last- 
named was incumbent when the Rev. Wm. 
Yonge became Vicar of Swaffham in 1779, 
and, from all accounts, very friendly rela- 
tions between the two families were at once 
established. Meanwhile William Nelson (on 
whom an earldom was conferred after his 
prother’s death at Trafalgar), after taking 
orders at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
serving as his father’s curate, applied to 
Horatio in 1781 to go with him as chaplain 
of the Albemarle, when the latter wrote: 
*« The more I see of chaplains of men-of-war, 
the more I dread seeing my brother in such 
.@ situation.” 


But William, undeterred, mooted the 
subject again when his brother was ap- 
pointed to the Boreas. Horatio replied in 
March, 1784 :— 

“IT do not see how you can possibly remove 
from Burnham....my father at Bath....and 
your own good sense must point this out as an 
improper moment. But should I remain in 
England till June, when most probably our father 
will be settled for the summer at Burnham, then, 
I think, there can be no possible objection to 
your taking the trip for a few months, and return 
to keep our father and sister company at that 
Jonesome place.” 


The elder brother’s determination, however, 
prevailed, for on April 24 Horatio said: 
““Come when you please ; I shall be ready. 
Bring your canonicals, but not any Burnham 
servants.” 


Despite Horatio’s strictures on naval 
chaplaincies, the cruise in the Boreas seems 
to have been a success, and although William 
duly went home for the winter in a merchant 
ship, he evidently intended to return to the 
West Indies, and his name appeared upon 
the Boreas’s books until she was paid off. 
The illness of Mr. Rolfe, however, and his 
death in May, put an end to the project, and 
the living of Hilborough was filled by 
William Nelson, who then became a very 
frequent visitor at the Yonges’. ‘ Pray 
remember me to your next-door neighbours,” 
wrote Horatio; ‘‘I am sure you are very 
attentive to them.” The result of these 
“ attentions’? was William’s marriage at 
Swaffham on Nov. 9 to the Vicar’s sister 
Sarah (born 1749, died 1828) ; and on receipt 
of the news Capt. Nelson wrote :— 

“T received your letter a few days ago....So, 
then, you are at last become an husband! It is, 
IT have no doubt, the happiest (or otherwise) state. 
I do most sincerely partake of your happiness in 
being united to an amiable woman.” 


The family letters all show that Mrs. 
William Nelson deserved the title of 
“amiable,” and that she soon earned the 
affection of her husband’s sisters, and the 
esteem of his father. ‘‘ The little woman,” 
as they called her to each other, would 
“* draw herself up ”’ and look dignified when 
they ridiculed her rather pompous husband. 
“* William and his notable wife,’’ wrote old 
Mr. Nelson, ‘“‘ are busy with their harvest ; 
and perfectly happy, with two fine children.” 
These were Charlotte, born Sept. 20, 1787, 
and Horatio, born Oct. 26, 1788. It should 
be remembered that the initials of this child 
were the same as those of his uncle and 
godfather, Capt. Horatio Nelson, so that 
nothing was more natural, when in due 
time ‘“ young Horace ”’ went to school with 
William Johnson Yonge, his senior by three 
years, than that the trunk, with H. N. upon 
its lid, should be given to him, and thus, 
possibly, drift into his cousin’s possession. 


On the paying-off of the Boreas in the 
autumn of 1787, Capt. Nelson, now himself 
** an husband,”’ took his bride to reside with 
his father at Burnham Thorpe, and prac- 
tically there remained until the outbreak of 
war in 1793 again sent him to sea in the 
February of that year. He was appointed 
to the Agamemnon, and took with him, 
besides a number of Norfolk men among the 
erew, Maurice William Suckling, who had 
served in the Boreas, and for midshipmen 
William Bolton and William Hoste. Upon 
her husband’s departure Mrs. Horatio Nelson 
proceeded to Hilborough to stay with the 
rector and to look out for lodgings at 
Swaffham, ‘‘ where she means to reside,” 
wrote her father-in-law. She took the 
parting very much to heart, and the choice 
of a residence would be guided by the fact 
that so many of her husband’s relations and 
friends lived in and around the town— 
notably his aunt, Mrs. Rolfe, with her 
daughter Ellen; and his cousin the Rev. 
Robert Rolfe, who was not far off at 
Saham, with his “ richly dowered wife the 
widow Mott.” Then there were the Yonges, 
the Days, Framinghams, Hamonds, and 
““Mr. Johnson,” and frequently the Rev. 
Denys Yonge (who married a great friend 
of the Nelsons—Charlotte, daughter of a 
Norfolk cleric, the Rev. C. Langford). 

“JT should like all your Hilborough and 
Swaffham news,” wrote Capt. Nelson, ‘‘ because 
it is more difficult to get. I hope, if you see 
Hoste’s father, that you will say what a good 
young man he is....I love him dearly.” 

During her husband’s prolonged absences 
at sea Mrs. Horatio Nelson passed the greater 
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part of her time with his father, who fre- 
quently wintered at Bath, and from there 
she wrote in 1797 :-— 

‘““Mrs. Hoste thanks you very much for my 
letters. She seldom gets any but very old ones 
from her son. Mr. Hoste is here; he called last 
week twice and drank tea.” 

In 1800 Horatio Nelson (now Baron Nelson 
of the Nile) returned to England, accom- 
panied by Sir William and Lady Hamilton. 
The Hamiltons took up their residence in 
London, and, soon after their introduction 
to the admiral’s brother and sisters, estab- 
lished very friendly relations with them; and 
frequently received them on visits to their 
house in Piccadilly. 

William Nelson was at that time hoping 
that his brother would procure him “ Church 
preferment,’’ and, possibly with that idea, 
had taken the degree of D.D. In 1801 
his wife, in a letter to Lady Hamilton, 
said :— 

**Mr. Bolton has just called upon the Doctor, 
and they are gone together to Swaffham Fair to 
buy a horse. Next Wednesday we go there for 
the coursing ball; Mrs. Yonge would be dis- 
appointed if we did not go. Another year I hope 
Charlotte will show off at the ball.” 

Susanna, the eldest of the Nelson sisters, 
had been living for some time near Hil- 
borough at Cranwich, with her husband, 
Thomas Bolton, and their family, consisting 
of five daughters and a son, Thomas, 
afterwards second Earl Nelson. 

The friendship with the Yonges runs 
through all the family letters; thus on 
May 8, 1802, Dr. Nelson was at Burnham 
Thorpe to make arrangements for the 
funeral of his father (who had died at Bath 
on April 25, aged 78), and thus wrote to the 
admiral :— 

““T am very much concerned to find you 
continue so unwell....The funeral will be on 
Tuesday morning....We have sunk ye grave in 
the chancel alongside our mother’s. I can’t say 
but ye sight of this place brings many pleasant 
things to remembrance, but then, that is alloyed 
by ye reflection of what I am here for; and 
perhaps for the last time—at least for the last 
time one can call it Home....I am glad the boys 
are gone to school, but I am ashamed that Horace 
should have any debts, however trifling....As 
for William Yonge, he will ruin his father if he 
goes on so!....To be sure, thirty shillings is 
nothing in itself, but for such a youngster as 
Horace !”’ 

~ “ Burnham, 12th May. 

‘*My dear brother,—We performed the last 
sad _ offices....yesterday amidst ye greatest 
number of people ever assembled here....The 
bearers were Rev. Archdeacon Yonge, Mr. Hoste, 
Mr. Preedy, Mr. Crowe, S"", Mr. Weatherhead, 
Mr. Crowe, J»"....The archdeacon walked over 
the house and premises, and said he seldom saw 


béetter....Mr. Bolton and I go home in the 
morning, and he will come to ye sale.’’* 

Writing from Cranwich to Lady Hamilton 
in July, 1804, Mrs. Bolton described “ the 
Archdeacon and his family” as still at 
Yarmouth, “ but Mr. Johnson is at Swaff- 
ham, taking his troop to the play.” On 
Nov. 11 she wrote :— 

‘* You will soon have Dr. and Mrs. Nelson with 
you....Susanna [her daughter] has not returned 
from Swaffham, where she went to the ball last 
night....” 

In the August of 1805 the war seems to 
have depressed every one, for Mrs. Bolton 
wrote to Lady Hamilton :— 

‘Here is the victorious first of August, and 

nothing done in Norfolk! The ladies did vote for 
a ball, and was in hopes that if Dr. and Mrs, 
Nelson was in the county they would have been 
successful; but no such thing.” 
Dr. William Nelson had been made a 
prebendary at Canterbury, where he had a 
house, and in 1805 gave the living of 
Hilborough to his brother-in-law Archdeacon 
Yonge. 

The 21st of October brought the family 
into mourning with the battle of Trafalgar, 
bitter grief for the hero’s sisters, an earldom 
for “the Doctor,’ the title of Viscount 
Merton for ‘‘ young Horace,” and the great 
public funeral for Horatio Nelson himself. 
He was followed by “ the Earl” and his son 
as chief mourners, his sisters’ husbands and 
their sons, and by Archdeacon Yonge and 
Mr. Hoste in the long procession. 

‘* Eliza Yonge” was the beauty of the arch- 
deacon’s family, and in 1806 she numbered 
the Rev. Robert Rolfe (widower) among her 
admirers, and he seems to have taken her 
rejection of his suit very ill. ‘“‘ Surely,” 
wrote Mrs. Bolton to Lady Hamilton, 

‘* Eliza Yonge has not acted well by Mr. Rolfe! 
She ought to have known her own mind sooner { 
....Susanna was at Swaffham yesterday, and 
found Charlotte Yonge is off to spend a month 
with her aunt, the Countess....Mrs. Denys 
Yonge will be in town for a fortnight.” 

Later she said :— 

“IT find Charlotte Yonge is to go down to 

Suffolk with the Earl and Countess. She will be 
first favourite, as Eliza is too handsome.” 
The letter goes on to describe the “ coursing 
ball at Swaffham,” attended by Lord Merton. 
“The ball lasted until three o’clock.”’ Mrs. 
Bolton, Mrs. Comyns, Eliza, and Susanna 
Bolton, all went in a carriage ; Lady Bolton, 
Becca, and Anne Girdlestone occupied @ 
postchaise, while Tom Bolton and Mr. King 
rode on horseback. 


* Nine mourning rings were given to Mr 
Bolton, Mr. Rolfe, Mr. Yonge, and others. 
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‘“‘ Lady Bolton and Mrs. Comyns went home that 
night, but the rest all remained at Swaffham for 
a dance given next night by Mr. Day.” 

A glimpse of the same party at the 
coursing ball in 1808 occurs in a letter* from 
George Matcham, jun., written to his mother 
{Kitty Nelson) while on a visit to his “ Aunt 
Bolton at Cranwich ” :— 

“The coursing ball was held on Thursday. 
All the Boltons were there, and Lady Bolton 
introduced me to some of your Norfolk friends... . 
I was first made known to two comely dames who 
sat in state at the end of the room—Mrs. Day 
and Mrs. Suckling. The former asked me many 
questions concerning you. I was also introduced 
to Mrs. Rolfe, a plain woman with a cast in her 
jeft eye. She likewise made particular inquiries. 
Our cousin Robin Rolfe graced the room; he is 
about to be married to a Miss Rose.... Among the 
company were Mr. Antony Hamond with his 
sons and two daughters, the youngest very 
pretty. Likewise Mr. Mott, the High Sheriff, 
with his lady, a pleasing-looking woman studded 
with diamonds. I also observed there Mrs. 
Yonge and her daughters, the former a great 
beauty in decay.” 

Mrs. Suckling was “ Kitty Framingham,” 
a sister of “ Mrs. Day,” and wife of Mauriee 
William Suckling, who had served in the 
Boreas and Agamemnon under Nelson. 
““Mrs. Rolfe’? must have been the widow of 
“poor Edmund Rolfe,’ who died Rector 
of Cockley Cley in 1795; and the mother 
of Robert Monsey Rolfe, the future Baron 
Cranworth (born 1790, died 1845). 


In October, 1810, Mrs. Bolton, in writing 
to Lady Hamilton, said :— 

“* Eliza Yonge is shortly to be married to Mr. 
Dolingnon, a young clergyman of good prefer- 
ment and fortune.” 

And in March, 1811, she again remarked :— 

“We have had a marriage at Swaffham of 

Eliza Yonge, a sad crying wedding. All the 
sisters went to church with her, but they say she 
is so happy.” 
After the death of William, Earl Nelson, 
the advowson of Hilborough was sold to 
Mr. Dolingnon, who died rector there in 
1857. By Eliza Yonge (who died in 1843) 
he had an only son, W. J. Dolingnon, who 
graduated at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
was Rector of Cockley Cley in 1879. 

Charlotte Yonge (born 1789, died 1872) 
married the Rev. William Dowell, and was 
mother of the late Admiral Sir Montague 
Dowell, whose wife was his first cousin, 
viz., Caroline, daughter of Capt. J. Pyke, 
R.N., by Caroline Yonge, another daughter 
of the archdeacon. Emily Yonge (1793- 
1880) married the Rev. George Montague, 


* From ‘The Nelsons of Burnham Tho , 
by M. Eyre Matcham (John Lane). si 


Rector of South Pickenham, whose residence 
was at a place called Caynton in Swaffham 
until his death in 1865. Agnes Yonge 
became the wife of Admiral George Knyvet 
Wilson in 1837. He was a son of the Rev. 
George Wilson, Rector of Didlington, who 
lived at Cranwich during the time of 
Thomas Bolton’s residence there. They 
would, of course, be among the friends 
privileged to read those copied letters from 
the Bacchante, which ceased about the time 
of Mrs. Bolton’s death in 1813, when her 
husband and daughters moved to Burnham 
Westgate, where Mr. Bolton died on Oct. 17, 
1834. Meantime Sarah Yonge, Countess 
Nelson, who was seven years her husband’s 
senior, died on April 13, 1828, and the Earl, 
desirous of an heir, remarried within the 
year, only to be disappointed of his hope. 
He died on Feb. 28, 1835, and was succeeded 
in his title and estates by his nephew, 
“young Tom Bolton,” .who followed him 
the grave within a few months, leaving a 
son Horatio, who succeeded as third Earl, 
and would have cordially greeted the 
discovery of the “little trunk”’ that has so 
long guarded the letters from H.M.S. 


Bacchante. Fu HS. 
Romsey. 
WHEBLE’s ‘LADY’S MaGaziIneE’ (12 S&S. 


iii. 359).—This magazine was founded by 
Mr. John Coote, a bookseller, who employed 
as printer John Johnson, and as publisher 
Mr. John Wheble. It was issued to the 
public, from its commencement in August, 
1770, as printed for J. Wheble of 20 Pater- 
noster Row, to whom letters for the editor 
were to be sent. The venture was success- 
ful; and after it had been running seven 
months Mr. Coote sold his interest in the 
magazine to Robinson & Roberts for 5001. 
The transfer of this interest, and con- 
sequently change of publisher, was made 
without intimation to Wheble, who, feeling 
aggrieved, continued to issue subsequent 
numbers as a continuation of the original 
undertaking. Messrs. Robinson & Roberts 
brought an action against Wheble on 
July 8, 1771. Lord Chief Justice Mansfield 
in his charge to the special jury stated there 
was not a colour for propérty in the title, 
but that the offence would consist in con- 
necting his magazine (No. 9) with the 
original publication. The jury brought in 
nominal damages one shilling, and Wheble 
continued publication for a considerable 
period under the original title. 

In October, 1771, appeared the first prize 
poem; and such competitive pieces con- 


bears a strong resemblance to the well- 
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tinued to appear monthly until December, 
1772, and probably later. I have only the 
first three volumes of Wheble’s publication, 
including the date last mentioned. But 
although there are fifteen of these poems, 
I find insufficient evidence to declare any 
of them as Crabbe’s contribution. As he 
was born in 1754 he would be but 18 years 
of age in December, 1772. The indications, 
therefore, point to an appearance in a later 
issue of the magazine. 
Joun NeEssitt DOWLING. 
48 Gough Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Mr. T. E. Kebbel in his ‘ Life of Crabbe,’ 
p. 17, speaks of Wheble as the editor of 
The Lady's Magazine, and says that the 
volume of that journal which contains 
Crabbe’s prize poem on Hope is not in the 
British Museum. 

M. René Huchon, on p. 70 (56 in the 
English translation) of ‘Un Poéte Réaliste 
Anglais, George Crabbe,’ suggests that this 
Wheble was John Wheble, the printer of 
The Middlesex Journal, who was summoned 
to the bar of the House of Commons in 
1769 for publishing the real names of the 
speakers in Parliamentary debates. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


EUROPEAN ARTIsTs IN INp1A (12 S. iii. 415): 
—In 1858 there was in Calcutta a very able 
artist, Mr. J. Grant. I cannot quote any 
large work of his, but he used to paint with 
the then Mr. Richard Temple (later the 
Right Hon. Sir R. Temple, M.P., &c.), 
who was a good amateur artist. I have two 
excellent books illustrated by Mr. Grant : 


‘ Anglo-Indian Domestic Life’ and ‘ Rural | 
Life in Bengal.’ With the letterpress, | 
which is as good as the sketches, these give | | 
a most excellent idea of India in those days. | 
J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 

Hotel des Trois Couronnes, Vevey. 


Macic SquaREs IN Inp1A (12 S. iii. 383- 
424).—The square recently found at Dudhai 


known square in Albert Diirer’s symbolical 
picture Melancolia, printed in 1514. 
Indeed, the two squares are built up out of 
the same elemental groups of figures ar- 
ranged in a slightly different manner. The 
question suggests itself, Where did Diirer 
get this square from ? ARTHUR BOwWEs. 
GREYSTOKE PEDIGREE (12 S. iii. 384, 424). 
—A pedigree of this family down to the 
time of Henry III. will be found in my 
“Early Yorkshire Charters,’ vol. ii. p. 508, 
accompanied by some early evidences of the 


family. W. FARRER. 
Over Kellet. 


RuissHe HASsety (12 8. ii. 513; iii. 1328 
339).—Having recently had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the portrait (Kit-cat) 
of Major Ruisshe Hassell at Halswell, I am 
able to reply to W. R. W.’s query, and to 
describe the uniform more particularly. 

The portrait is that of a man apparently 
about 30 years of age. He is wearing a 
low-crowned black hat with black cockade, 
and three-cornered brim, edged with gold 
lace ; a dark-coloured wig; a white lawn 
stock or cravat; a bright steel cuirass 
(breastplate) ; and a blue coat embroidered 
with gold lace. There can, I think, be no 
doubt that this was the uniform of the 
Blues in Hassell’s time, and that he was in 
that regiment. Besides the fact that Wade’s. 
Horse wore a red and white uniform, as 
stated by Millan, did they wear the cuirass ? 


I may add that there is also a miniature 
of Major Hassell at Halswell, in which he is 
depicted in a similar blue coat and _ steel 
cuirass, but with rather more gold lace on 
the collar of the coat, and he is facing the 
opposite way to that in the larger portrait. 

St. D. M. Kemrys-TyntTE. - 

The Beeches, Claverton Down, Bath. 


WARDEN Pres (12 S. iii. 273, 402).— 
Pear-pies may still be met with in Lincoln- 
shire. I have had my share in many 
such pies made from the fruit of a very 
old bell-tongue’’ pear-tree. 

M. 


Mews AND MeEwys Famity (12 S. ii. 26, 
93, 331, 419, 432; iii. 16, 52, 113, 195, 236, 
| 421).—It seems clear that the Mrs. Mews 
who was living at Winchester in dire straits 
in 1710 must have been the widow of Ellis: 
Mews, once Mayor, who died in 1709, and 
whose third wife she was. This is not easy 
to explain, except on the ground of some 
family feud, such as sometimes occurs when. 
there is a remarriage ; for Ellis Mews’s 
son (also Ellis) was very well off indeed. 
He died in 1729, leaving by his will several 
manors, and was a man of very ample 
substance. I notice that in his will (proved 
1709) Ellis Mews senior only leaves this son 
Ellis one shilling. Whether this points to 
the existence of previous friction or whether 
it was due to the fact of his said affluence 
(he had married two heiresses, and sub- 
sequently married a third), I am unable to 
say. It would seem that there must have 
been some strong reason why a man of 
fortune should have allowed’ his father’s 
widow to be so grievously were 

. H. S. M. 
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CHARLES LAMB ON ‘“‘ ALL ROUND THE 
Wrekin ” (12 8. iii. 417).—I am unable at 
the moment to refer to the ‘ Letters’ of 
Charles Lamb, and cannot, therefore, consult 
the context of the expression referred to by 
Mr. ApAm Butack, “ Love to all round the 
Wrekin’ ; but I have no doubt that this 

. particular letter was addressed to some one 
resident in Shropshire, and that the genial 
essayist had in mind the after-dinner tcast, 
once much in vogue amongst the gentry of 
the county—“ All friends round the Wrekin !”’ 

Owing to its peculiar conformation, and 
to the fact that it lies nearly in the centre 
of this historic district, ‘the bold isolated 
form of the Wrekin” (I quote from Mr. 
Thomas Wright’s ‘ Ruins of the City of 
Uriconium ’) has from very early days been 
regarded as a rallying-point by all good and 
true Salopians. It is not generally realized 
that the hill shares its name with the 
once prosperous and highly civilized Roman 
town, which was known in the earlier 
Romano-British pericd as Vircconium, and 
metamorphosed by its Anglo-Saxon captors 
into the corrupted form of Wroxeter. 

G. H. Hoste. 
Dawlish. 


On Christmas Day and other anniversaries 
it was the custom at my father’s table to 


drink the greeting ‘To all round the 
Wrekin.” Whether he learnt it when 


serving in the Royal Navy (1804-14) or 
when living in India (1816-25) I cannot say, 
but the custom was constantly observed 
as far as my recollection can go back. The 
idea was that the Wrekin in Shropshire was 
the centre of England, and that all English 
friends were necessavily “‘ round ” it—north, 
south, east, or west. Be (Ge. Re 
Bournemouth. 


“To all friends round the Wrekin” is a 
Shropshire toast. George Farquhar, who was 
at one time stationed at Shrewsbury, and 
who laid the scene of his *‘ Recruiting Officer ’ 
in that city, dedicates the play “To all 
Friends round the Wrekin.” He writes :— 

“The kingdom cannot shew better bodies cf men, 
better inclinations for the service, more generosity, 
more good understanding, nor more politeness, than 
is to be found at the foot of the Wrekin.” 

Charles Lamb was assuredly familiar with 
this dedication. He may, too, have heard 


the words from Hazlitt, who lived at one 


West: Dr MorGan: BANNERMAN :: 
Turine (12 S. iii. 358)—John de Morgan 
(b. 1684, d. 1760 at Pulicat), by his second 
wife, Mrs. Tivill, had four sons and five 
daughters. The eldest daughter married 
three times, and three other daughters 
married twice. Their husbands were Cal- 
land, De Vceux, Wilson, West, Taylor,. 
Turing, Innes, Campbell, Buchanan, and 
Maitland. By his first wife, Sarah Pom- 
maré, née Clarke, who had three husbands, 
he was ancestor of Augustus de Morgan, 
mathematician (1806-71). 

One of the daughters of Capt. John de 
Morgan was Anne, whose first husband was 
Capt. John Innes, by whom she had two 
sons. Her second husband (to whom she: 
was married at Fort St. George, Madras.. 
April 21, 1761) was Capt. James West 
A.D.C. to General Draper. Mary, cne o, 
her daughters by the secend husband 
(bapt.. Oct. 11, 1761), married Thcmas 
Pearce, Nov. 8, 1785, and Thomas Farry... 
April 28, 1794. Another daughter, Ann 
(bapt. Feb. 9, 1769, d. June, 1833), married 
Capt. John Alexander Bannerman, Sept. 8, 
1789, at Fort St. George, Madras. 

Leo C. 


Crest ON ScortisH CaAke-DisH (12 
iii. 385)——The motto ‘‘ Remember” is 
attributed by Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ to 
Home of Wedderburn, co. Berwick, and to 
no other family ; but Fairbairn’s ‘ Book of 
Crests’ assigns it also to Allen and Gavin.. 
and to ‘‘ The Order of the White Rose.” 

S. A. GRUNDY-NEWMAN, F.S.A.Scot. 
Walsall. 


Bansury (12 S. iii. 360, 393).—Compare 
the earlier allusion in Brathwait’s’ Strap- 
pado,’ 1615, p. 109 :— 

To the Precisian. 


I will not taxe that man that’s wont to slay 

His Cat for killing mise on th’ Sabboth day: 

No: know my resolution it is thus, i 

Ide rather be thy foe then be thy pus ‘sic]. 
H. J. BAytuiss. 

Oxford. 


Rotts oF Lorps LIEUTENANT (12 S. 
iii. 385).—I believe that there are no official 
rolls of the Lords Lieutenant of the various 
counties. Lists more or less complete are 
printed in Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities’ ; 
but these must be supplemented from the 


time at Wem in Shropshire. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
(Mr. J. Pavt pr Castro, Mr. J. Foster 


Patmer, and Mr. W. Pearce also thanked for | 
replies. | 


Patent Rolls, Military Entry Books, and 
other State papers and decuments at the 
Public Record Office. It is strange that 
County Histories, whilst they give lists of 
members of Parliament, Sheriffs, Mayors. 


| 
| 
| 
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&e., rarely mention the more important 
Lords Lieutenant. Sir Henry Ellis contri- 
buted to the Archeologia, vol. xxxv., two 
sets of instructions given by Queen Mary in 
1557-8, and by Queen Elizabeth in 1574, to 
the Earl of Bedford, Lord Lieutenant of 
Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. Reference 
should also be made to a valuable paper by 
the late Mr. William Phillips on ‘ The Lords 
Lieutenant of Shropshire,’ printed in The 
Shropshire Archeological Society's Transac- 
tions in 1903 and 1904, and to another paper 
on ‘ The Lords Lieutenant of Leicestershire,’ 
printed in The Associated Architectural 
Societies’ Reports and Papers for 1901, 
vol. xxvi. Both these papers give copies 
of the King’s commissions to Lords 
Lieutenant. 
Ww. D. FLETCHER, F.S.A. 


Oxon Vicarage, ian sbury. 


I do not think complete lists of the,Lords 
Lieutenant have ever been compiled. 
Those for the Irish counties were first 
appointed under 1 & 2 Wm. IV. cap. 17 
(Aug. 23, 1831), instead of the previous 
Governors of Counties, and lists of them 
from 1831 are printed in Haydn’s ‘ Book of 
Dignities, ed. by Ockerby, 1890, which 
work also gives lists of those for the counties 
of Scotland from the time they were first 
appointed, May 6, 1794. Of the English 
counties it says that Strype, in his 
* Memorials,’ gives 1549 as the date when 
Lords Lieutenant were first appointed, but 
that “ great difficulty had been experienced 
in procuring complete lists, and in many 
instances it had been found impossible 
to commence earlier than the reign of 
George III.” In Wales, until the abolition 
of the office in 1689, the Lord President of 
Wales was almost invariably also appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of all the counties in Wales, 
though by differently dated letters patent. 
(See the lists, compiled chiefly from the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls in the Record 
Office, in ‘Old Wales,’ vols. ii. and _ iii.) 
The Earl of Macclesfield was the last ap- 
pointed for all Wales in 1689, for in 1694 the 
Earl of Pembroke was made Lord Lieutenant 
for South Wales and Monmouthshire, and in 
1761 a different Lord Lieutenant was ap- 
pointed for each county. 

Many references, either to the appoint- 
ments of Lords Lieutenant, or showing 
proof that the office was held at various dates 
by certain personages, nearly always noble- 
men, will be found in the printed Calendars 
of State Papers, Domestic, from temp. 


Elizabeth ; in The Historical Register, 1714- 


1738, and The Gentleman’s Magazine from 
1781. The various editions of Chamber- 
layne’s Anglize Notitia ; or, Present State 
of Great Britain,’ from "1669 to 1755, the 


‘Court and City Register,’ and, later, 
similar works‘ of reference, also give con- 
temporary lists. W.. BR. Ws 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS (12 S. iii. 333, 364, 399).—Dr. E. 
Veryard, who is said by L. L. K. at the last 
reference to have arrived in Amsterdam in 
April, 1682, appears to have studied at 
Leyden. At any rate, in the ‘Index to 
English-speaking Students who have 
graduated [sic] at Leyden University,’ pub- 
lished for the Index Society in 1883, is to 
be found the name of Ellis Vergard, Anglus, 
entered on July 9, 1678, as well as that of 
Eliseus Verijard, Anglus, Nov. 6, 1720, 
possibly a son or nephew. 

As such spellings as Annesleij, Boijd, 
Foleij, Lindsaij, Murraij, Reijnolds, and 
Billingeleg occur in the list, there can be no 
doubt that Vergard and Verijard are per- 
verted spellings for Veryard. 

The late Edward Peacock, who compiled 
the Index, seems unfortunately to have 
taken the names from the ‘ Album Studio- 
sorum’ published in the year of the Leyden 
University tercentenary (1875), instead of 
consulting the original entries. The word 
‘“* graduated ”’ in the title is some one’s slip 
for matriculated. To give one instance only, 


Fielding, Henricus, Anglus, entered on 
Mar. 16, 1728, was never a graduate of 


Leyden. Epwarp BENSLY. 


‘A Ringe, A oF Roses’: ENGLISH 
TRADITIONAL Rimes (12 S. iii. 129, 256, 
426).—The accepted version for the nursery 
undoubtedly runs :— 

Ring, a ring of roses, 
A . pocketfu of posies, 
-u, tish-u, t’ish-u, 
We all fall down. 
It is diftoult to denote sneezes in print, but 
I have got as near as possible. 
CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


THE AMERICAN DOLLAR AND EAGLE 
(12 8S. iii. 405)—Your Brooklyn corre- 
spondent will be interested in, a paper on 
‘The Spanish Dollar and the Colonial 
Shilling’ in The American Historical Review 
for July, 1898. My cousin, who visited the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, and made a tour 
of the States in 1876, told me that his 
Chinese laundryman made out his bills in 
dollars and “bits.” Soon after that date 
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I read an article, either in The Century 
Magazine or Scribner's, in which it was 
stated that if an Indian could not obtain 
change any other way, he would hack a 
silver dollar into eight “ bits.” One of the 
illustrations was a photograph showing 
such a chopped-up dollar. I have searched 
for that article recently, but in vain. 
ke 


JOHN PHILtiP, R.A. (12 S. iii. 272, 391).— 
Since sending my reply, ante, p. 391, I have 
recollected two portraits of old friends— 
John George Durrant, solicitor, and his wife. 
They were rather small for oil colours, 
being only about 14 by 10 inches. That of 
Durrant with spectacles is very good, the 
character and expression being well defined. 
That of Mrs. Durrant was a good likeness, 
but always seemed to me to have a mere- 
tricious air, in consequence of some bows 
(about the hair ?) which gave the portrait 
a kind of Spanish look, which I did not 
consider at all appropriate. These were 
probably painted about 1860. For nearly 
thirty years Durrant resided at 23 Guildford 
Street, and died there on Oct. 10, 1869, 
at the early age of 48. He was then solicitor 
to the Law Union Insurance Office, a post 
he had held for many years. He was a 
clever man and well read, but his wife had 
eventually to separate from him. 

THOMAS. 


At the latter reference it will be found 
stated that Phillip in 1863 had completed 
and exhibited ‘The House of Commons, 
1860, during the Debate on the French 
Treaty.’ Where is this picture now to be 
found, and has it ever been engraved or 
photographed ? 

G. F.S.A. 

Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds. 


VAUGHN AND WELCH AS SURNAMES 
(12 S. iii. 418)—Assuming that Vaughn is 
a variant of Vaughan, it may be said that 
the names Vaughan and Welch or Welsh 
are widely distributed in England and Wales, 
as may be seen by reference to the directories 
of the larger towns. In the ‘ London 
Directory ’ Vaughan occurs about 70 times 
in the “Court” section, and 64 in the 
Commercial list ; whilst Welch (or Welsh) 
appears 64 and 92 times respectively. A 
much larger representation, in proportion to 
the population, occurs in Liverpool. 

From ‘The Homes of Family Names,’ 
by H. Guppy (Harrison & Sons, 1890), 


farming class, that being probably the 
most stationary part of the population, it 
appears that the name Vaughan has its 
stronghold in North Wales and Shropshire, 
with a proportionally smaller representation 
in Monmouthshire, Hereford, and South 
Wales ; whilst Welch (or Welsh) occurs 
most frequently in Essex, Nottinghamshire,. 
Wiltshire, Somerset, and Buckinghamshire. 

The field of inquiry for the original 
locality of any given family of either name 
is, therefore, a very wide one. 

CHARLES MADELEY.. 
Warrington. 


From LiveRPOOL TO WORCESTER A. 
CENTURY AND A Hatr Aco (12 5. iii. 21, 63, 
89, 106, 133, 178, 215, 252)—On comparing 
the printed copy with the original diary, I 
find a few misreadings. As it is unlikely 
that I shall have another opportunity for 
such collation, it is perhaps worth while 
sending the results to ‘N. & Q.’ 

Saturday 12th (p. 22, col. 1, 1. 5), for “ on 
rising Ground commands ”’ read on entering 
Ground command: the last werd being an 
abbreviation for ‘‘ commanding.” 

Monday 14th (same col., 1. 19 from foot), 
for ‘ will be drawn” read will be double.— 
Col. 2, ll. 31, 32, I think that what the 
diarist meant to write was @ genius for 
painting, but not for spouting.—L. 36, “ 2 or 
3 Tunes” should read 2 or 300 Tunes.— 
L. 49, the quotation may be su ahag suo 
ntiome. The last word (possibly htéome) 
should give a clue to the language. 

Tuesday 15th (same col., 1. 13 from foot), 
“* car’ may be bar.—L. 6 from foot, “ home” 
should be housed. 

Thursday 17th (p. 64, col. 1, 1. 20), the 
word before ‘‘ Motintains’’ seems more like 
wide-arched than anything else. —L. 28, 
insert but between “ good and “ being.” 

Friday 18th (same col.), in the last line 

“the’’ should be this.—Col. 2, 1. 19, “are” 
should be were. 
Saturday 19th (same col.), 1. 21 from foot 
should read coarse Blankets, etc. The Room. 
—L. 2 from foot, ‘the Staples”? should, I 
think, read the 3 Eagles. Some Shropshire 
correspondent perhaps could say which sign 
is or was to be found at Wenlock.—P. 65,. 
col. 1, 1. 5, “ second’ may be round. No 
other “ narrow gateway ” is mentioned. 


Monday 2tst (p. 106, col. 1). The diarist 
was, after all, correct in one matter of 
spelling and two of history. He wrote 
Height, not “‘ Hight,” in 1. 6 of the text, and 
Prince, not “ King,’ Arthur in 1. 19; also 


which discusses the relative frequency of 
the occurrence of the same name in the 


Dr Hough. not Dr. Rough.” in 1, 35.—In 
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col. 2, 1. 13, after ‘“‘ Tea Pots” insert and 
larger things.—L. 18, read the Liquid and 
so is the...—L. 39, read pushed when against 
the stream.—L. 8 from foot, omit the first 
* after.’—L. 5 from foot, other possibilities 
of reading the proper name are Carveston, 
Cawston, Caverton, all of which seem nearer 
it than ‘“ Cavendish,” my first suggestion. 
But as regards the other three, was there 
such a surname or title? An eighteenth- 
century Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
might solve the riddle. 

So much for the text. I add a few notes on 
places mentioned in it, with some queries 
arising therefrom.” 

Monday 14th (p. 22, col. 1). Mere is a 
village in Cheshire, 7} miles N.E. of North- 
wich, and through it, on his way to the 
latter place, the diarist would have passed. 
But he has written ‘“ Mairn,” or, as I now 
take it to be, “‘ Maire,’ perhaps a phonetic 
spelling of the name. The “ large, neat 
brick House belonging to Squire Brookes ” 
was doubtless Mere Hall, an Elizabethan 
mansion. Who is the owner now ? 

Thursday 17th (p. 63, col. 2). “ The 
small village of Merford”’ is on the road 
from Chester to Wrexham, and 4? miles 
N.E. by N. of the latter place. It is in the 
parish of Gresford. 

Sunday the 20th (p. 65, col. 1). The 
diarist thought at first of going on to Kidder- 
minster by “‘ the Road thro’ Enfield.” By 
this name he means Enville, a Staffordshire 
village, which by the map seems to be about 
8 miles S.E. of Bridgnorth, and nearly as 
many from Stourbridge, on the road to 
which it lies. Thence he would have had to 
travel back S.W. to Kidderminster, appa- 
rently another 10 miles. But the road he 
decided to take was much more direct, 
Tunning almost due south, through Erdington, 
Highley, and Arley, to Kidderminster, a 
distance, as he says, of 14 miles. The other 
road, it seems to me from a study of the 
map, was at least 10 miles, and not “‘ 4 Miles 
farther,”. as he says—it was the two sides of 
@ triangle against one. 

The same day, he goes on to record, “‘ 4 
Miles from Bridgnorth passed thro’ the 
pretty green of Hartlebury, and at 9 went 
thro’ a neat village called Armsberley.”’ 
Here “ Bridgnorth ”’ is a lapsus calami of his 
for Kidderminster, for he had already left 
Kidderminster behind, and Hartlebury is 
4 or 5 miles south of it, and 18 or 19 south of 
Bridgnorth. By Armsberley”’ he means 
Ombersley—another attempt at phonetic 
spelling. It is a village on the Severn, S. of 
Hartlebury, and 6 miles N. of Worcester. 


What is the name of the “ Wood” at 
Worcester containing ‘“ the high tree under 
wh....the Devil and Oliver Cromwell had 
their Conference,” and of the ‘“ Hill from 
whence there is a fine View of the City” 
(p. 106, col. 2) ? Prenry LEwis, 


““UNBERUFEN”’ (12 S. iii. 417).—Coz, 
WELBY may like to know that the valuable 
abstract of the ‘N.E.D.’ known as ‘ The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary’ includes un- 
berufen, and gives the definition ‘ Un- 
summoned (in E. use as deprecating Nemesis 
after boastful remark, &c.).’’ The feeling 
that the Almighty punishes self-satisfaction 
is very deeply rooted. I think the sequence 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s boast must have 
strengthened it. St. SwITHIN. 


Why not the good old English “* Heaven 
forfend H. D. 


“* Absit omen”’ seems to be now the usual 
substitute. If any other is desired, I would 
suggest the well-known corresponding Greek 
idiom, M1) yeévorro. It is surely not more 
difficult to pronounce than the barbarous 
German equivalent. 

J. FOSTER PALMER. 

8 Royal Avenue, S.W.3. 


TITLE Or Pray WANTED (12 S. iii. 386).— 
The play is ‘The Forest of Bondy ; or, 
The Dog of Montargis, which was _ per- 
formed for the first time at Covent Garden, 
Sept. 30, 1814, when Lieut. Macaire was 
played by Farley, Col. Gontran by Barry- 
more, and the Seneschal of Bondy by 
Egerton. Genest in his ‘Account of the 
English Stage’ says that the melodrama 
was attributed to Henry Harris, and that 
the whole plot, of which he gives a sketch 
in vol. ix., turns on the sagacity of a dog; 
quadruped performers are a disgrace to 
the stage, but the dog of this piece must be 
exempted from the general censure.” 

Epwarp BENSty. 


The print referred to illustrates a scene 
in ‘ The Dog of Montargis ; or, The Forest 
of Bondy’ (the second title is sometimes 
placed first). 

The drama was adapted from the French 
by W. Barrymore. It is not included in 
French’s list, but is No. 163 in “ Dicks’s 
Standard Plays.” ‘The Forest of Bondy’ 
was a favourite piece on the toy stage, and 
was adapted for Green’s, Skelt’s and Webb’s 
scenes and characters. Skelt published a 
sheet showing T. P. Cooke as Capt. Aubri, 
and Mr. Wood as Lieut. Landry ; and Webb 
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published one of Mr. Corry as Landry on 
horseback, dated 1843. The edition pub- 
lished by Dicks does not give the date, or 
place of production, or the cast of the 
characters, but I believe the drama was 
more than once performed at Astley’s. 

T. W. TYRRELL. 


The scene illustrated in the print de- 
scribed by your correspondent appears to 
be the third scene of the second act of 
‘The Dog of Montargis ; or, The Forest of 
Bondy’: ‘He that has no sash must be 
the villain. [Macaire here appears much 
confused. He knows he has none on....]” 

GEORGE NEWALL. 
[J. PARsoNn also thanked for reply.] 


Tatty Sticks (12 S. iii. 300).—About 
twenty years ago, when I was being driven 
up Corve Dale, Shropshire, the coachman 
pointed out a man in a field adjoining the 
road, and told me that this person could 
hardly read or write, and yet, with the aid 
of tally sticks, was able to keep accurately 
all the pay accounts concerning the work- 
men employed on a fairly large estate. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Epwarp JOHN CoBBETr (12 S. iii. 301, 
399, 431).—May I be allowed to complete 
the biographical particulars of this artist ? 
He was born on April 20, 1815, and died at 
the residence of his daughter, Winchmore 
Hill, London, on Oct. 11, 1899, being buried 
at Highgate Cemetery. He was the son of 
Edward Cobbett, who died April 1, 1879, 
and was buried at Frimley, Surrey. The 
son began life as a wood-carver, and some of 
his work of this kind may be seen in the 
choir of York Minster. When about 20 
years of age, he changed his profession for 
that of artist, and quickly made a name 
for himself as one of the chief exponents of 
the Rustic School of painting, which had a 
great vogue from 1850 to 1885. For over 
thirty years Cobbett exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and other exhibitions. A few 
of his pictures are well known, such as 
“The Peepshow,’ ‘ The Nut-Gatherer,’ and 
‘Girl and Child in a Snow Scene’ (the two 
latter were illustrated in colour in a Christ- 
mas number of The Illustrated London News) ; 
and he won a bronze medal at the Crystal 
Palace in 1874 for a picture called ‘The 
Cottage Door.’ For many years he lived 
at Oakley Square, N.W., and from 1885 to 
1895 at Addlestone, Surrey. He was an 
early member of the R.B.A. and became 
@ vice-president ; and he was one of the 
small band of artists, actors, and men of 


letters who constituted the Savage Club in 
the old days when Bohemianism and ex- 
clusiveness were the purport of all its rules. 
The above information is from family 
records, and will correct a few errors in the: 
earlier replies. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Two CHARADES (12 S. iii. 298, 371).— 
I am obliged to the powers that be for 
admitting my query, and to the two corre- 
spondents who have kindly endeavoured 
to answer it; but I am still in doubt as to 
the accurate characterization of the things 
I have to find. There is, for instance, that 
voice heard in the orchestra. Am I to pick 
out the “ loudest,’’ as I have hitherto tried 
to do; the ‘‘ sweetest,’’ as one writes; or 
the stoutest,’”’ as declares another? Am 
I to worry over something which is never 
heard,” or is never used,”’ by night ? 

I do not consider that either charade has 
yet been properly answered, as far as printed 
conjectures are concerned. There may be- 
acuter guesses that have not been made 
public. 

Sometimes I suspect that the propositions 
are hoaxes. I gave some heed to the follow- 
ing bogus challenge :— 

My first is the slave who never had a master, 
My second is the man who invented sticking-plaster, . 
My whole is a number half of which is more 
Than twice its double twice repeated o’er. 
St. SwItTHIn. 


THE ALPHABET IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH ~ 
(12 S. iii. 271, 340, 369).—In the floor of 
St. Giles’s Church at Durham, near the font, . 
at the west end, I have seen a flagstone on 
which was cut the alphabet in Roman letters 
of about the eighteenth century. It dis- 
appeared in the course of a “ restoration ”’ 
some years ago. There was a tradition of 
school-keeping in the church, and of a 
sanded board on which letters and figures 
were traced by or for the children. The 
alphabet on the floor was probably used in 
teaching the letters ; and alphabets on walls, 
fonts, tin plates, &c., may have been used in 
the same way. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


BiLoomssuRy IN 1840 (12 S. iii. 385).— 
Your correspondent may, perhaps, find 
what he wants in Rowland Dobie’s * History 
of the United Parishes of St. Giles in the 
Fields and St. George, Bloomsbury ’ (1829), 
which contains a good map on a large 
seale. According to the ‘Companion to the 
[British] Almanac’ for 1840, p. 162, the con- 
struction of a new street, afterwards known 
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as New Oxford Street, was then in con- 
templation. Each issue of the ‘ Almanac,’ 
of which the ‘Companion’ forms a part, 
contains an article on ‘ Public Improve- 
ments,’ and your correspondent is almost 
certain to find there information which will 
be of service to him. The late Mr. W. A. 
Taylor, Librarian of the Borough of Holborn, 
was an industrious collector of items of 
local topography, and I feel sure that his 
successor would be glad to place the collec- 
tion at the disposal of H. A. H. His address 
is Holborn Public Library, 198 High Hol- 


METAL-TIPPED Starr (12 S. iii. 301).—I 
possess a small mace or staff somewhat 
similar to that described by your correspon- 
-dent, but mine is under 6 inches in length ; 
& beautifully finished crown surmounts a 
turned staff of ebony or some dark wood, 
having the top and bottom encaséd in 
burnished brass. It was given to me many 
years ago in recognition of some small service 
I was able to extend to a man whose father 
had held some position of importance in the 
police, and I have always thought it was 
the badge of authority formerly carried by 
the tipstaff of some court of justice. 

A. E. P. Raymunp Dow Line. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


ForrIGN GRAVES OF BriTISH AUTHORS 
(12 §. ii. 172, 254, 292, 395, 495; iii. 39, 
59, 96, 114, 176, 238, 277).—The Rev. Henry 
‘Francis Lyte, author of ‘ Abide with me,’ 
‘ Praise, my soul, the King of Heaven,’ and 
many other beautiful hymns, died at Nice, 
Nov. 20, 1847, and was buried there, and a 
memorial cross was erected to his memory, 
I regret I am unable to give the inscription 
on it. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 


ENGLISH CARVINGS OF St. Patrick (12 8. 
i. 429, 478)—The monks of Milton, by 
Blandford, must have had communication 
by roads or tracks of some kind with those 
of Glastonbury. It is, therefore, to the 
point to add under the above heading this 
item from‘ Glastonbury : the Historic Guide 
to the English Jerusalem,’ by C. L. Marson, 
M.A., published in Bath by George Gregory 
in 1909. On p. 101 of that interesting 
contribution to medi#val history we read 
of the seal of the time of Abbot John Chin- 
nock (1374-1420) that 
““it had two sides to it. On the one, three 
masculine saints, Patrick, Dunstan, and Benignus, 
with the legend, Confirmant has res + scripti 
pontifices tres—the holy bishops three, assurance 
; give to thee.” 


The metre here is lame. Ought we not to 
read conscripti or inscripti ? 

If Dunstan and Patrick were associated in 
the making of a seal for Glastonbury at that 
date, why may not the same thing have 
happened in making ornaments for the roof 
at Milton Abbey ? E. 8. Dopeson, 


BisLtE: WoRrDS PRINTED IN 
Lerrers (12 8. iii. 384).—I am unable to 
say positively who is responsible for having 
certain words and phrases so printed, but 
a careful examination of the _ instances 
foccurring in modern eaitions, and a com- 
parison of them with the corresponding 
places in one of the old editions that I happen 
to possess—one printed by Robert Barker, 
and dated 1634--show that at that date 
at least they were all, as now, set out in 
capitals. 

I think we may presume, therefore, that 
the first printers of our Authorized Version 
are those responsible. As to the “ prin- 


made, these phrases are, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain: (a) Words written 
as inscriptions, beginning with “‘ Holiness 
to the Lord,” upon the gold plate on the 
High-Priest’s mitre (Ex. xxxix. 30); fol- 
lowed by the propheey of the appearance 
of the same words upon the bells of the 
horses (Zech. xiv. 20); the name ‘“ Mys- 
tery, Babylon the Great,” &c., written on 
the forehead of the woman sitting on a 
searlet-coloured beast (Rev. xvii. 5); and 
the title ‘‘ King of Kings, ana Lord of Lords,” 
which, we are told (Rev. xix. 11 and 16), 
was written on the vesture and on the thigh 
of the rider on the white horse. Other 
prominent examples of this class are the 
inscriptions on the cross of our Blessed Lord 
(Matt. xxvii. 37, Mark xv. 26, Luke xxiii. 38, 
and John xix. 19). (b) Or they are names 
of God, or of the second Person in the 
Blessed Trinity, as “I am that I am” 
(Ex. iii. 14), “ Jah!” (Ps. Ixviii. 4), “ Jeho- 
vah ”’ (Ex. vi. 3, Ps. Ixxxiii. 18, Is. xii. 2), 
“The Branch” (Zech. iii. 8 and vi. 12), 
‘“‘ The Lord our Righteousness ”’ (Jer. xxiii. 6), 
and ‘“‘ Jesus” (Matt. i. 21 and 25). Con- 
nected with these should be noted the 
universal expression of the name ‘“‘ Jehovah” 
in English, as “the Lorp,’ printed in 
small capitals. 

There is another use of capital letters in 
the various editions of the Authorized 
Version, culminating in present-day issues, 
which possibly few people have noticed. 

To take the examples in my own posses- 


sion, the first word in every chapter in 1634 


ciple”? which governs the distinction thus * 
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had the first two letters only printed as 
capitals, whatever the length of the word. 
“ And’ was printed “ ANd,” Then” as 
“THen,” ‘‘ Moreover’? as MOreover,”’ 
“ Remember” as ‘‘ REmember,”’ and so 
on. In my edition of 1683 the same prac- 
tice occurs. When we come to an edition 
of 1772, short words, as AND, THEN, 
PRAISE, are found so printed ; but words 
of more than one syllable had only two 
letters in capitals at the beginning, as 
BEhold,”’ BLessed,”’ ‘* MOreover,”’ 
“ AWake,” and so or, regardless of the 
break in the syllabic uniformity. 

An exception seems to occur in 2 Chron. 
xxvii., where the name of JOTHAM is 
printed in full, while in chap. xxv. the name 
“ AMaziah ”’ is of the older fashion. AHAZ 
and HEZEKIAH at the beginning of 
chaps. xxviii. and xxix. show that the 
practice was not yet uniform; and we 
again revert to ‘‘ MAnasseh " in chap. xxxiii. 

By 1790, which is the date of the Bible 
I am next able to refer to, the modern 
practice seems to have completely gained 
the ascendancy. Subject to correction (for 
of course I cannot affirm that I have now 
examined every chapter), the rule is that 
the first word, no matter of what length, 
is printed in capital letters, and hence 
includes many proper names, as Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Belteshazzar, &c. The  pro- 
noun I and the exclamatory O do not 
monopolize the capital, where they occur 
at the beginning, but the following word 
is also printed with capitals, especially in 
the Psalms, where we find I WAS, O GIVE, 
0 PRAISE, I LOVE, I WAITED, O SING, 
&e. 

I hope that I have said enough to show 
that the question raised is a very interesting 
one. 

I have not time to go into the method of 
the use of capitals in Prayer Books of early 
and later date, but I believe it will be found 
that similar practices were followed in 
printing them. 


Witt1amM HETHERINGTON, BENEFACTOR 
_ OF THE (12 8S. iii. 319).—Mr. Comp- 
ston’s reference to William Hetherington’s 
Kirklington origin induces me to send the 
ne notes relating to the Kirklington 
amily. 

The Rev. Thos. Storey, presented to the 
rectory of Kirklington, Carlisle, in 1679, 
had issue a daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Mr. Hetherington, of The Mount, Kirkling- 
ton, the head of an old family of repute in 
those parts. This Mr. Hetherington had 


issue three children: the Rev. Francis: 
Hetherington, Rector of Lenton and Evedon, 
Lines, who died a bachelor ; John Hether- 
ington, who went to London in early life, 
and died a bachelor in 1778 when Receiver 
of First Fruits in the Temple Office; and 
a daughter Elizabeth, who married, Jan. 28, 
1721, John Bacon of Louth, and Biscoe, 
Carlisle. This John Bacon had a son John, 
who in early life (perhaps at his uncle 
Hetherington’s instance) went to London 
and entered the First Fruits Office, and 
eventually succeeded to the Receivership 
after the death of Edward Mulso in 1782. 
John Bacon, jun., died at Friern Barnet 
Manor House in February, 1816, having 
inherited all the 
. L. Kine. 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 


*““MALBROOK S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE”’ 
(12S. iii. 358, 402, 428).—An English version 
of this old song is to be found in ‘ Rondes 
avec Jeux et Petites Chansons tradition- 
nelles,’ published by Augener, the English 
translation being by E. M. Traquair. The 
following is the first verse :-— 

To fight the French in ¥landers, 
Miroton, miroton, mirctaina, 
To fight the French in Flanders, 
Duke Marlborough has gone. 
FLORENCE A. ELLIs. 
10 Leyburne Road, Dover. 


BONIFACE,’ AN INNKEEPER (12 
i, 168, 257).—I may add to my own query 
at the former reference that I find that 
‘“* Bonifazio,” an innkeeper, is one of the 
characters in Ariosto’s ‘La _ Scolastica.’ 
It is possible that the expression may have- 
originated from this. 

A. CoLttincwoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


BristoL CHANNEL FROZEN Over (12 S. 
iii. 189, 302).—The 1683 frost mentioned at 
the latter reference is confirmed by an entry 
in the parish register of Dymchurch, in the 
same neighbourhocd as Lydd :— 

‘*Memorandum, that upon the 28th day of 
January, 1683, the sea at dimchurch wall was. 
ffrozen about 3 miles from high water mark.’’ 
(Signed) Basil Kennett. i 
The rector was the father of Dr. White: 
Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough. 

In The Kentish Gazette of Jan. 13, 1789, 


there is an extract from a letter from Folke- 
stone of Jan. 11 :— 


‘““On Wednesday night last the weather was 
so very severe on the coast near this place that 
the sea froze for near half a mile from the shore,. 
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-and formed a body of ice for more than a mile in 
length, a circumstance never before known by 
the oldest inhabitant. The sea where the ice 
was appeared quite smooth, as if there had been 
a perfect calm, yet at the same time, beyond the 
ice, the water was very rough.” 
R. J. FYNMORE. 
“Sandgate, Kent. 


ARMs WANTED: LANCASTER: Firz- 
REINFRED (12 S. iii. 332, 430).—The exact 
-reference in Camden’s ‘ Remanes,’ as cited 
‘by Mr. Grunpy-NEwMan from Newton’s 
* Display of Heraldry,’ runs as follows :— 

“In Cumberland and thereabouts, where the old 
Baron of Kendall bare Argent two barres Gueles and 
a Lion passant Or in a Canton of the second ; many 
‘Gentlemen thereabout took the same in different 
‘colours and charges in the Canton.” 

‘The edition in my possession from which the 
above is taken is the sixth impression, 1657, 
“p. 214, ‘ Armories.’ 

A. STANTON WHITFIELD, F.R.Hist.S. 


“Act OF PARLIAMENT CiLock”’ (11 S. 
x. 130).—At this reference I asked why an 
ugly timekeeper hung in Pickering Church 
was so designated. I never received en- 
lightenment, so I quote some lines from a 
booklet published at Stockton-on-Tees in 
1890, ‘ Ye Old Constable Boke of Lyth and 
Barnby,’ by John Crowther, which will 
probably help others besides myself. It 
seems that about 1797 clocks and watches 
were taxed. A clock was amerced at 5s. a 
-year, a gold watch at 10s., a silver one at 
2s. 6d. :— 

‘Tf any persons kept a clock or a watch after 
‘Oct. 10, 1797, without paying duty, they were 
‘to be fined 107. But occupiers of houses not 
having more than ten windows might have one 
.clock, but the movements were all to be made of 
wood, and to be under the value of twenty 
shillings.”’—P. 27. 

Presumably, the vitals of the Pickering 
.clock are vegetable. St. SwItTHIn. 


THE CHIMNEY SWEEPER’S CLIMBING Boys 
(12 S. iii. 347).—There is some interesting 
information in Mayhew’s ‘ London Labour 
.and the London Poor,’ vol. ii. pp. 392-400. 
In 1824 Charles Lamb and George Cruik- 
shank published ‘The Chimney Sweeper’s 
Friend and Climbing Boy Album,’ now a 
rather scarce item. J. ARDAGH. 
IN WELSH 


Curist’s ‘‘SEvEN Eyes” 


Poetry (11 S. xii. 420, 486; 12 S. i. 16).— 
Samuel Rutherford, Principal of the New 
‘College in St. Andrews, lived in the years 
1600-1661, a contemporary of the Kymric 
On p. 27 


poet who used this expression. 


of ‘ Letters of Samuel Rutherford, with a 
Sketch of his Life and Biographical Notices 
of his Correspondents,’ by the Rev. Andrew 
A. Bonar, D.D. (fourth edition, Edinburgh 
and London), we find these words: “ Let 
Christ tutor me as he thinketh good. He 
has seven eyes: I have but one, and that 
too dim.”’ On p. 134 he says, in a letter of 
July 6, 1636, “‘ under His look who hath 
seven eyes”; on p. 647, in a letter of 
Aug. 14, 1649: ‘‘Sure Christ, who hath 
seven eyes....” Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 


Buss ’’=AEROPLANE (12 S. iii. 415).— 
One feels disposed to question the correct 
application of “flying into a bunch of 
busses.”” Was not “’buses”’ intended for 
the simile ? Unless the aerial Taube (dove) 
was, ironically, meant! UEcIL CLARKE, 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Surely the word should be “ bus,” the 
shortened form of “‘ omnibus.”’ 
Prenry Lewis. 


RUSHBROOKE (12 §. iii. 301, 423).— 
Any one interested in the history of this 
house should consult ‘ Rushbrook Parish 
Registers, 1567-1850: Jermyn and Davers 
Annals ’ (Woodbridge, George Booth, Church 
Street, 1903), the preface to which is signed 
S. H. A. H. The book contains a plan and 
views of the Hall, and an account of its 
former owners, the Jermyn and Davers 
families. Epwarp BENSLY. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. 
iii. 360).—-4. The poem beginning ‘‘ Oh! where is 
the sea ?”’ is to be found in ‘ Poems of Modern 
Thought,’ by Minot J. Savage (London, Williams 
& Norgate, 1884). A short notice of the author 
appears in ‘ The Ency. Brit.,’ vol. met eg 

(12 S. iii. 419.) 

4. Yet if his Majesty, our sovereign lord. 

This was first printed by Mr. A. H. Bullen in 
‘More Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Eliza- 
bethan Age’ (1888), p. 145. The editor found 
the poem, with music by Thomas Ford, in a 
manuscript song-book in Christ Church Library, 
Oxford (Christ Church MS. K. 3, 43-5). The 
author is unknown, but the editor conjectures 
that it may be by Henry Vaughan. See his 
comments upon it, Preface, p. xiii. 

M. H. Dopps. 


This is the last poem in the appendix of Mr, 
George Beaumont’s ‘ A Book of English Poetry, 
published by Messrs. Jack in 1915. It is there 
said to be taken from Christ Church MS. K. 3, 
43-5, and Mr. Beaumont says in a foot-note: 
‘‘ Apparently part of a longer poem. Mr. Bullen 
is inclined to ascribe the verses to Henry 
Vaughan.” JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[J. H. K. also thanked for reply.] 
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The Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
Bart., M.P. Begun by Stephen Gwynn. 
Completed and edited by Gertrude M. Tuck- 
well. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2jvols. 
(Murray, 11. 16s. net.) 

THESE two volumes teem with interest, yet it 

is difficult to write about them in these columns 

because they contain very little which directly 
touches the position of Sir Charles Dilke as 
proprietor of ‘ N. & Q.’ for many years. It must 
not be inferred, however, from these scanty 
references that he did not feel adequately his 
responsibility as proprietor. Hardly an _ issue 
appeared without containing some point on which 
his opinion had been asked ; and his range of 
knowledge was as wide as the diversity of topics 
touched on in ‘N. & Q.’ Here is a bit from the 
chapter entitled ‘Table Talk,’ contributed by 
his old friend the Rev. W. Tuckwell, which 
illustrates a topic referred to in the present issue 
of ‘N. & Q.’: ‘He talked of Marlborough’s 
victories: he hummed the opening verse of 

“ Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre.’ I said it was our 

‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’: he said yes, but 

the tune goes back to the time of the Crusaders. I 

asked who wrote the words. He said an unknown 

French soldier on the night of Malplaquet, when 

Marlborough was believed to have been killed. 

Napoleon, who knew no music, often mounted 

his horse at the opening of a campaign singing 

the first line as he put his foot into the stirrup.” 

The entries in the General Indexes under his 
name or under D. (an initial which he frequently 
used as the signature of his communications) by 
no means fully represent his contributions, which 
were invariably terse and to the point. His 
biographers record his purchase of ‘N. & Q. 
for 2,5001. in 1872 from W. J. Thoms, our founder, 
whom he affectionately describes as ‘“‘ one of the 
dearest old men that ever was worshipped by his 
friends,’ and his appointment of Dr. Doran as 
editor ; and they also pay a warm tribute to the 
genial qualities of the beloved Joseph Knight, 
who has the distinction of having filled the 
editorial chair of ‘ N. & Q.’ for a longer time than 
even Thoms himself. 

Perhaps a few general remarks may be per- 
mitted from one who knew Sir Charles intimately, 
and who, in return for constant and generous 
help, felt for him both warm affection and great 
respect. 

_ The first thought which occurs is whether his 

life would have been one of greater usefulness if 

he had become Prime Minister, as Mr. Gladstone 
at one time considered probable. He was in 
thought far in advance of most of his contem- 

poraries ; he would not compromise, though as a 

“practical Socialist,’ as he designated himself 

on one occasion, he used his influence to further 

anything which he considered an instalment 
towards the ultimate reforms for which he was 
working ; but he also opposed certain changes 
which, in his opinion, would not lead to that goal, 
and this caused his sincerity to be impugned. 

It is doubtful whether the majority of the elec- 

torate are ready to appreciate such qualities in a 

Prime Minister. 
Sir Charles Dilke did such admirable work in 

various fields that people of widely differing 


interests are likely to claim that his best work 
was done on behalf of the cause which holds the 
greatest purpose for them. We make that claim 
for him in the realm of Labour. To read these 
volumes makes fone realize how, knowing that 
the causes of the present war lie in past mis- 
use of material things and lack of spiritual 
insight, he would have loathed the verbiage 
which fills much of the press to-day. If, 
in addition to working strenuously as he did 
all his life, he had been obliged at some time to 
work in order to live, he might have been ac- 
cepted by the rank and file of Labour, and 
become the democratic leader. As it was, he 
was Labour’s constant adviser, and was repaid 
by the respect and gratitude of the workers. 

An incident not recorded in these volumes wil 
illustrate the width of his political knowledge. 
A new member who was personally unknown to 
Sir Charles came to ask him what attitude he 
would be expected to adopt towards a motion 
before the House. Sir Charles explained that if 
he was a Conservative, he would follow such and 
such a course; if he was a Liberal, he would do 
so-and-so ; while if he was a Socialist, he would 
follow other lines indicated ; and he then left 
the member to be guided by his own political 
principles. 

In certain things, such as those relating to his’ 
University and The Atheneum, he was_ very 
conservative. He decided against any changé 
in the latter while he lived, but, knowing how 
fully his ideals were shared by the man who 
under his will would ultimately control the paper, 
he never suggested that he would prefer the 
paper to remain exclusively literary, as it had 
become during his lifetime. 

These volumes show how deepseated were his 
principles, and how thoroughly his life was con- 
trolled by them. His biographers have carried 
out a difficult task extraordinarily well. Strict 
chronology is sometimes departed from in order 
that a sequence of events of importance may be 
treated together—a method which is most helpful 
to the reader. A full index is also provided,as 
well as illustrations which bear witness to what 
strengthened and beautified a life lived for others 


A New English Dictionary. (Vol. X. Ti—Z.) 
Verificatory—Visor.. By W. A. Craigie. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 5s. net.) 

THE great Dictionary is now in its last volume 

and making satisfactory progress, though that 

formidable letter W remains to be attacked, and 

U, which raises the question how many negative 

forms are to be included, has not yet reached the 

stage of publication. 

The section before us includes in all 3,002 
words, the majority of which are attributed to 
Latin origins. The number of familiar and 
interesting words is considerable, e.g., the group 
which includes “ villain,’’ with its special form 
‘*villein,’ and “ village.” ‘‘ Verily” is recog- 
nized as a convenient rime-tag in older poetry. 
‘* Verjuice ’’ has some odd forms, such as ‘“ var- 
gis”? and werius.” ‘‘ Vermeil” is a_prett 
word which poets have seized on. ‘‘ Vermin” 
has both a general and a special sense, with 
exceptional uses in Australia and the United 
States. ‘‘ Vernalize”? has been happily in- 
troduced by Mr. William Watson, who was pro- 
bably unconscious of the only previous use noted, 
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in Fraser's Magazine, 1830. ‘‘ Veronal” is a 
drug that belongs to the twentieth century. 
“* Verquere,” an obsolete form for backgammon, 
is new to us. ‘ Vertigo” ought really to have 
its second syllable long, but English pronunciation 
is often inaccurate. ‘‘ Angina,” with its long 
penultimate, has gone wrong the other way. 
*“* Verseman ”’ is a convenient word which Prior, 
Leigh Hunt, and Mr. Austin Dobson have used. 
We commend it to those reviewers who write too 
readily of poetry.” Queen Victoria has given 
her name to a number of things, from a carriage 
to a plum. Vignette,’ earlier spelt ‘ vinet,”’ 
was originally a design in imitation of the tendrils 
of the vine in architecture or decorative work, 
and later came to mean an ornamental design, 
drawing, or picture. The literary use of ‘ vig- 
nettes *’ for little pictures in prose or verse, like 
‘‘nastels and ‘ profiles,” might have been 
included in the Dictionary. It belongs specially 
to Mr. Austin Dobson, who produced ‘ Vignettes 
in Rhyme’ in 1873, and began a series of 
‘ Eighteenth-Century Vignettes ’ in 1892. As the 
mineral “ Villarsite ’ is included, we might have 
expected to see the flower Villarsia of the same 
origin. 

Familiar, social life is illustrated by ‘ vests ” 
worn beneath the coat, which were introduced by 
Charles II., says Pepys; and the ‘ vesta” 
match, first quoted from 1839. We do not know 
when the frequent query among smokers, 
“Turkish or Virginian ?’’ came in, and the 
Dictionary does not help us, appearing to ignore 
the use of the adjective by itself for tobacco, 
though it has an early reference to ‘ Virginian 
vapour.” ‘‘ Virgin’s bower ’’ as a name for more 
than one sort of clematis is quoted from a dic- 
tionary of 1725, but it might have been traced 
earlier, in Parkinson’s quaint ‘ Paradisus,’ 
chap. 102. 

“Very ’”’ is a long article which shows the 
Dictionary’s remarkable powers of analysis.. A 
good deal of time must have been spentalso on the 
discrimination of the various senses of ‘ vice ”’ 
and “ virtue ’’ and their derivatives. ‘‘ Vicious,” 
used specially of horses inclined to be dangerous, 
as in the correspondence of Mr. Soapy Sponge, 
has one quotation from Swift referring to men. 
We might add Mr. Bailey’s reproof to Mr. Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, when the latter in a drunken state 
shook his fist at his wife : ‘* What, you’re wicious, 
are you? Would you though! You’d better 
not.’ 
“Virtue” is a word very frequent in Shake- 


speare, and has now generally lost its Latin] 


sense of valour. A subsection is devoted to 


in 


The selection of quotations is generally ad- 
mirable and comprehensive, though ‘ The Penny 
Cyclopedia ’ is a poor thing to quote for ‘‘ Vice- 
chancellor,’ especially in academic quarters. 
Gunning’s famous ‘ Reminiscences of Cambridge ’ 
is full of the word; e.g., under the year 1829: 
“The Vice-chancellor’s wine bore so high a 
character that there was a strong muster on this 
occasion ”’ (the feast at his election). 

Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ viewless’’ in a magnificent 
passage of ‘ Measure for Measure’ has, we are 
glad to learn, been frequently echoed by modern 
prose. We wish occasionally, as we have said 


in former years, for a fuller representation of 
poetry. Thus ‘victor’ (figurative) has no 
quotation after Shelley (1811) except one from 
The Daily Telegraph. We think at once of 
Tennyson’s sonnet to Victor Hugo :— 

Victor in drama, victor in romance. 
The ‘‘vintner”’ is glorified in FitzGerald’s 
‘Omar,’ and vintage ’”’ is also familiar in the 
same poem. Violin” and ‘‘ viol”’ have roused 
the enthusiasm of lovers of words by their sound. 
The former is in Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,’ xxii. 3 :— 

All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon. 

There is a good deal of interest to the student 
in obsolete or dialectic words. We fancy that 
the cheese ‘‘ blue vinny” has had _ its literary 
life ensured by Mr. Thomas Hardy ; but we have 
mislaid the reference. There is a “ sky-blue 
visite’ in ‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’ con- 
cerning the nature of which the present reviewer 
was never certain. The Dictionary enlightens 
him: it was a lady’s cape. From the same 
source a great many queries might be solved, 
as Skeat used to point out to our contributors. 
But the world goes on making its silly guesses 
and absurd conjectures—supported, it must be 
admitted, by the casual journalist. Every 
scholar and every lover of English ought to use 
‘The Oxford Dictionary ’; and every one who is 
interested in his mother-tongue should realize 
that the Dictionary offers him a unique chance 
of reducing his ignorance of it. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


On all communications must be written the nam? 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub: 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WyckuaM (‘‘ Prudentius ’’)—You have not 
sent name and address. Please do so. 

F. (‘‘ Mumpsimus ”’).—‘ The Oxford Dictionary ” 
says: ‘‘In allusion to the story (in R. Pace, 
‘ De Fructu,’ 1517, p. 80) of an illiterate English 
priest, who, when corrected for reading ‘ quod in 
ore mumpsimus’ in the Mass, replied, ‘ I will not 
change my old mumpsimus for your new sump- 
simus.’ ”’ 

Lucis (‘*‘ Camouflage ’’).—One of the words 
brought into general use by the War. Beau- 
jean’s abridgment of Littré gives the first defini- 
tion of camouflet as ‘‘ Fumée épaisse qu’on souffle 
malicieusement dans le nez de quelqu’un avec un 
cornet de papier allumé.’’ The latest edition of 
Bellows’s French and English dictionary (1916) 
includes the verb camoufler, ‘to disguise: 
‘rig out,’’’ marking it as familiar or slang. 
Camouflage is evidently the next derivative, but 
is not in Bellows. : 

- CoRRIGENDUM.—“ Elswick,” occurring twice 
in the query ‘Jane Brown, Centenarian’ (ante, 


p. 419, col. 1), should be Elwick. 


‘ **make a virtue of necessity,’ which is traced to | 
: Chaucer. but Shakespeare is not cited. He 
a has it m ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
8 IV. i. 62. 
| 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (OCTOBER). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
FINEL\ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES REGULARLY ISSUED. 


CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


GEORGE WINTER, 


BOOKSELLER, 
52[{CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


CATALOGUE (No. 89) 


MOST RECENT PURCHASES OF MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS in various Branches of Literature : 
English and Foreign. Gratis and Post Free to Bookbuyers. 
Libraries and Small —— of Books Purchased 
or Cash. 


LIST OF WANTS attended to and reported on 
free of charge. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 
43 BRIDGE STREET MANCHESTER. 


SEND LIST OF WANTS. I hold one of the 
largest stocks of Second-Hand Books in the 


Provinces. Topographical, Economics, America, 
India, Australasia. Also Sets of Periodicals. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


83a HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 


Books, &c. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


NOW READY. FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CATALOGUE (No. 397) 


Of Books recently purchased at Sales of dispersed Libraries 
and from other sources: Africa, Arabia and Arabic 
Astronomy, Australia, Botany, Classical Languages and 
Literature (including an Important Collection of Transla- 
tions), Economics, Education, Egypt, English History, 
Language and Literature, Folk-Lore, French History, Law, 
Mathematics (Pure and Applied), Philosophy, Science, 
Theology (Hebrew, Syriac, &c.). 


BOWES & BOWES, 


1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


CATALOGUE PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FOR 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 
GENERAL PRINTING. . . 


will be submitted with pleasure by J. EDWARD 
FRANCIS, The Atheneum Press, who has a wide 
experience in this branch of Printing. 


11 and 13 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY 
LANE, E.C.4. 


Telephone: 2120 Cenrra.. 


Telegrams: Evnovsos, Lonpon. 


= 


F. MARCHAM, 
53 CHALK FARM ROAD, N.W. 


ENGLISH RECORDS, FAMILY HISTORIES, 

TOPOGRAPHY, SOURCES OF HISTORY, 

GENEALOGY, ECONOMICS, SETS, CURIOSA 
AND RARE MANUSCRIPTS. 


Catalogues of Books, MSS. or Deeds free on 
application. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, Printseller, and Dealer in Autographs, 


83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


PURCHAS’S VOYAGES. Haxtvuytus Postaumvus, or PuRcHAS HIS PILGRIMES, 
containing a History of the World, on Sea Voyages and Lande Travells, with 
facsimiles of all the maps and illustrations in the original edition, 20 vols, 8vo, cloth, 
1905 (pub. £12 10s net) £5 


** Purchas’s work is immortal, and its appearance in a form so accessible and so 
handsome is a matter for warmest congratulations.” 


CORYAT (Thomas) Coryat’s Crupittss hastily gobled up in five moneths Travells 
in France, Savoy, Italy, High Germany, &c. [in 1608], 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 1905 
(pub. £1 5s) 14s 


“There are few more delightful books of old-time travel and none which more 
thoroughly justify republication than ‘ Coryat’s Crudities.’ ” 


KAEMPFER (Englebert) History or JAPAN, in 1693, translated by J. G. Scheuchzer, 
illustrations, 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, 1906 (pub. £1 17s 6d) 17s 


“* He presents the most veracious and complete picture of old Japan in existence—the 
only one, it is not too much to say, now worth regarding.” 


KNOX (Robert) Historicat RELATION OF CEYLON, together with an Account of the 
-Detaining in Captivity there of the Author, map, portrait and illustrations, 1 vol, 
8vo, cloth, 1911 (pub. 12s 6d) 7s 


A prisoner at Ceylon for “‘ near twenty years’ (1659-79). A reprint of the originak 
edition of 1681 with additions from a MS. in the Bodleian Library. 


LITHGOW (William) Toratt Discourse of the rare Adventures and Paineful 
Peregrinations of long Nineteen Yeares Travayles (1610-29) from Scotland to 

the most famous Kingdomes, in Europe, Asia and Africa, 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, 1906 
(pub. 12s 6d) 5s 


“The record of his exploits is enchanting. The book has something of the charm 
of ‘ Eothen ’ and something of the fidelity of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’’”’ The author’s “‘ payne- 
full feet traced over 36,000 and odde miles.” 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, Printseller, and Dealer in Autographs, 


83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1. 


MORYSON (Fynes) AN ITINERARY. Containing his Ten Yeeres Travell through 
,, the Twelve Dominions of Germany, Bohmerland, Sweitzerland, Netherland, 
Italy, France, England, &c., illustrations from the original edition of 1617, 4 vols, 


8vo, cloth, 1907 (pub. £2 10s) £1 
““Fynes Moryson’s ‘Itinerary’ is a most entertaining book, almost as much so as 
Coryat and more extensive.” What people wore, and what they ate, how they lived, and 


what were their peculiar customs, the old traveller records with simple directness. 


SMITH (Capt. John) TRAVELS, including the Generall Historie of Virginia, New 
England, and the Summer Isles, 1624, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 1907 (pub. £1 5s) 14s 


“From the day when, a youth of sixteen, he was given ten shillings by his guardians 
and bidden to go where he would, until his final return to London as Admiral of New 
England in 1615, Capt. John Smith had as adventurous a life as the most daring spirits 
of the time could desire.” 


RECENT CATALOGUES. 


No. 371. COLLECTION OF BOOKS ON OUR INDIAN EMPIRE, comprising 
History, Biography, Travel, Literature, Sport, &c., 48 pp. 


No. 372. BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS relating to NAPOLEON 
I. and the Wars in which he was engaged, 1793-1815, 46 pp. 


No 374. RARE AND INTERESTING AMERICANA, 16 pp. 


No. 375. BOOKS OF STANDARD LITERATURE; Library Editions in contem- 
porary and modern Bindings ; also a SELECTION OF Books ON THE COUNTIES OF 
LANCASHIRE AND SUFFOLK, 46 pp. 


No. 376. ARCHITECTURE, ART AND /ARCHASOLOGY, STUDIO EXTRAS, 
&c., 40 pp. 


No. 377. A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS OF THE FIFTEENTH TO THE 
* EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, including rare and curious Old World Literature, 
Early Printed Books, &c., &c. 


The sending of Catalogues being restricted to those who have applied for them, written 


application should be made for their regular delivery. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A BOOKMAN’S BUDGET. Composed and Compiled by AUSTIN DOBSON, 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PORTUGAL: A HISTORY TO MODERN TIMES. 


By GEORGE YOUNG. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


(History of the Belligerents Series.) 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF WORDSWORTH. 


An Essay by A. V. DICEY. 8vo, 48. 6d. 


THE BEGINNING OF ENGLISH OVERSEAS 
ENTERPRISE. By SIR CHARLES P. LUCAS. With Notes, References, ard an 
Appendix of the First Charter to the Merchant Adventurers. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


PROGRESS AND HISTORY. 


Essays arranged and edited by F. 8. MARVIN. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BOLINGBROKE’S LETTERS IN THE SPIRIT OF 
PATRIOTISM AND IN THE IDEA OF A PATRIOT 


KING, With an introduction by A. HASSELL. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 


PRIMITIVE MAN. ByG.E.SMITH. Royal 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


(British Academy.) 


JACOB AND THE MANDRAKES. 


By SIR J. G. FRAZER. 2s. 6d. net. (British Academy.) 


THE CASTING COUNTER AND THE COUNTING- 
BOAR D, AChapter in the History of Numismatics and Early Arithmetic. By F. BARNARD, 
With numerous Plates and Illustrations. Crown 4to, 3/. 3s. net. 


THE PERIODICAL, Vol. VI. No. XCIII. Now ready. Sent Post Free to 


applicants. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C.4. 


Printed and Published by J. EDWARD a _— Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 
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